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Editorial 


Semiology and Sociology 

For some time past Screen has been very largely concerned with 
the . introduction and investigation of the advances in semiotics 
which have been accomplished over the last fifteen years in France. 
Of pre-eminent interest has been the application of semiotic con- 
cepts to the analysis of film in the work of Christian Metz. The 
impetus of semiotics can perhaps best be grasped through the 
consideration of a quotation from Roland Barthes’s book S/Z. In 
this analysis of a short story by Balzac, Barthes puts forward the 
thesis that ‘ it is necessary in the same movement to disengage the 
text from its exterior and from its totality The semiotic project 
can thus be seen as the fracturing of the experienced unity of the 
text (literary or cinematic). Rather than an authorial statement 
about human nature (totality) or a reflection of the particular 
society in which it was produced (exterior), the semiologist regards 
the text as the contradictory interplay of different codes. 

But it would be wrong to think that this precludes the possibility 
of any kind of analysis of the place of the text within the social 
process. This analysis remains an implicit work to be undertaken 
after the disengagement of the various codes. If certain semioticians 
(Todorov, for example, and to a certain extent Metz himself) would 
support the scientistic thesis that semiotics is justified by its own 
results, there are others who would firmly reject any suggestion 
that this disengagement and analysis of codes can be divorced from 
a final integration of these codes into wider social processes. So it 
could be suggested that semiotics is simply a tool that prepares the 
ground for sociology. But this would be wrong insofar as sociology 
can be understood as the study of society where society is under- 
stood as an object that can be studied. Sociological explanation 
constitutes what it explains as either one factor in a closed set of 
interrelated functions, ‘ society or as the expression of an essence 
or social subject. In such explanation, the autonomy, and hence the 
reality, of what is explained is abolished in a co-presence of 
elements to one another and to a central subject, society. As a 
result, history is either reduced to the pure contingency of a 
chronology or to a teleological development of decadence or pro- 
gress. It is this notion of progress that is attacked as social-demo- 
cratic by Franco Fortini in the now classic article * The Writers’ 
Mandate and the End of Anti-Fascism ’ which we publish in this 
issue of Screen. Revisionism interpreted Marx’s theory of historical 
materialism, the science of social formations, as a sociology. It is 
to historical materialism, not to sociology, that we must look for 
an extension and a critique of semiotics. 

But what exactly do we understand by historical materialism - 



what would an historical-materialist account of the cinema be? 
Above all, what are the problems of a study of discursive practices 
within other, non-discursive practices of a social formation? To 
ask this question is to pose the whole problem of ideology, and 
that is not a problem that ^vill be answered briefly. All that will be 
attempted here is to indicate rapidly how this number brings 
.certain indispensable aids to the solution of such a problem. 

Historical Materialism 

It is first necessary to abandon an emphasis, typical of bourgeois 
ideologies, on the subject or author of the text, or on the product 
considered as a reproduction of reality, the technique being reduced 
to a more or less adequate instrument for this reproduction. Even 
Bazin praises the technique of deep focus because it allows reality 
to reveal itself. But we can rather see this technique as the produc- 
tion of a certain reality (and not the revelation of Reality). It is in 
this perspective that the article ‘ Space between Shots ’ provides a 
demonstration of the role of technical changes in the determination 
of the reality produced. Equally, Charles Barr’s article brings sup- 
port to this thesis - for it is not only the material techniques in a 
void which are productive but the economic situation of film 
production itself. This can be seen very clearly at the beginning of 
Godard’s Tout va bien where the cost of materials is spelt out. 

But historical materialism must also consider the situation of 
matter in time - the whole problem of history. History not to be 
understood as positivist fact but rather as those essential struggles 
and conjunctions which have produced the present. Benjamin states 
this succinctly in his sixth thesis on the philosophy of history: ‘ To 
articulate the past historically does not mean to recognise it “ the 
way it really was ” (Ranke). It means to seize hold of a memory as it 
flashes up at a moment of danger. Historical materialism wishes to 
retain that image of the past which unexpectedly appears to man 
singled out by history at a moment of danger. The danger affects 
both the content of the tradition and its receivers. The same threat 
hangs over both; that* of becoming a tool of the ruling classes. 
In every era the attempt must be made anew to wrest tradition 
away from a conformism that is about to overpower it.’’^ What this 
means for a theory of film is an attempt to read the past through 
the present. To disinter what is valuable from the already consider- 
able history of film in terms of that which is most actual and 
contradictory in film making. In world terms the emphasis might 
well be placed on the films of Godard and Oshima, but it must be 
remembered that we are ‘ now and in England ’ and that there is a 
reaction away from the prevailing provincialism of England which 
can lead to an equally sterile rejection of everything in the English 
cinema. It is important to investigate and isolate those areas (small 
as they may be) which are attempting in film to face that moment 



6 of danger which is the present and in investigating these contem- 
porary moments to understand the history of English cinema. These 
concerns highlight the outstanding value of Barr’s text which, even 
if one may have certain disagreements with its theoretical frame- 
work, accomplishes a most important work of discovery in laying 
out the actual conditions of production in English cinema in the 
post-war period. 

Cultural tradition 

But neither the movie business as a whole nor individual films 
operate outside the general cultural terms prevailing at a given 
time. It is not simply necessary to write a history of English cinema 
internally but also to understand this history within a more general 
history. In other countries it might not be necessary for theoret- 
icians of film to accomplish this task — it might be left to others to 
provide a general historical analysis of cultural phenomena which 
the film theoretician could use and modify within his own specific 
area. This is hardly the case in England. If Perry Anderson’s 
Components of the National Culture^ provides an indispensable 
starting-point for an analysis of the historical conjunctures which 
produced the specific cultural situation in England - it is only a 
starting point. Franco Fortini’s text on ‘ The Writers’ Mandate and 
the End of Anti-Fascism ’ is, in its first two sections, exactly this 
kind of cultural analysis. As such it is valuable to us for two 
reasons. Firstly it complements the last issue, on Roberto Rossellini, 
by offering an analysis of the contradictory political status of Neo- 
Realism (it may be read as giving deeper and wider perspectives on 
the article by Mario Cannella in the last issue),^ and also provides 
some of the groundwork for the next issue, which is to centre on 
Brecht. But apart from this it offers us both a model and some of 
the necessary perspectives for understanding our own situation in 
England. At some stage it will be necessary to go back to the 
’thirties in an effort to understand how the particular alliance of 
revolutionary, social-democratic and nationalist forces in the fight 
against Fascism and the growth of Stalinist influence in the ’thirties 
combined to ‘ innoculate England against Marxism ’. This work will 
obviously be long and arduous, but one might isolate two areas of 
potential emblematic significance for such a work. Firstly one can 
think of the history of T H Wintringham. Jailed for sedition in 
1925 (the only intellectual among tivelve Communists to suffer a 
similar fate), Wintringham was very active on the left throughout 
the ’thirties and fought in Spain. By 1940, however, he is publish- 
ing articles in such journals as Picture Post which draw on his 
experiences in Spain for advice as to what to do in the event of 
air-raids. Secondly one might think of Leavis’s closing statement 
on the decade, written for Scrutiny in 1940, where among many 
other battles he considers lost he can at least claim one victory 



with certainty: Marxism had been driven from the theoretical field. 
To write the history of intellectual activity in the ’thirties and 
during the War and post-war period and to link that history to 
the history of British film production is one of the more pressing 
needs of film theory. 

Formalism, Difference and Value 

The third section of Fortini’s text (the Thesis for artists ‘ Beyond 
the Social Mandate ’) raises in some sense much deeper problems. 
Having analysed and rejected both forms of the claim for the social 
mandate (on the one hand Lukacs and the Communist Parties in 
the West who allocated a certain cultural space to artists where 
they would fulfil the demands of the revolutionary proletariat - 
on the other, the surrealist Trotskyists who in their development 
of revolutionary artistic forms claimed to be creating the revolu- 
tionary art of the future and thus interpreting the mandate before 
it had actually arrived), Fortini advances several theses. Most 
interesting for our purposes is his dual attack on Barthes and his 
final affirmation of poetry (opposed in his text to literature) as the 
investigation of a fundamental contradiction beyond the class 
struggle. ‘ But there is an exalted lesson which poetry can give to 
the class of negation and to those who lead it: it can introduce the 
healthy suspicion that the class struggle that is fought to abolish 
classes leads to a higher and ineliminable contradiction, the one 
we have referred to, between a limitless capacity of self-determin- 
ation of life and its limitless infirmity. This is something that is 
exceptionally important, essential indeed, in that it can help to free 
the revolutionary movement from its infantile optimism, its elemen- 
tary and ever recurrent trust in progress. Perhaps the greatest thing 
which poetry can teach it today is the way to grasp the extent of 
the nothingness that accompanies positive action.’ 

From this position, Fortini attacks Barthes on two (contradic- 
tory) fronts. Firstly he attacks Barthes as a semiotician for formal- 
ising poetry out of the basic contradiction. Lacking a theory of 
value, the semiotician is. forced, according to Fortini. to reduce all 
literature (good and bad) to a set of codes, which, Fortini thinks, 
gives literature too great a specificity and divorces it from its 
essentially disruptive power. Here we should bear it in mind that 
this criticism was written in 1967. The post-war stabilisation of 
imperialism still seemed sound, and a technologistic ideology of 
information seemed to confirm the disappearance of class struggle 
from the surface of capitalist societies, the ‘ end of ideology ’. And 
at that time semiotics still showed a fairly unified face. The criti- 
cism that it simply reduced every discursive practice to a number 
of relatively impoverished codes had a certain force. But only a year 
later the end of ideology itself came to an abrupt end, thanks to 
the Chinese Cultural Revolution, the Tet offensive and the high tide 



8 of revolutionary class struggle in France and Italy. A certain split 
in semiotics occurred simultaneously. Since this split has become 
apparent, it is possible to read backwards and see it already in 
evidence in earlier texts. Schematically one could place on one side 
those, like Barthes, who were interested in semiotics mainly as a 
set of methods for denaturalising literature (achieving that frag- 
mentation of unity mentioned at the beginm'ng of this editorial), 
and on the other, those, like Todorov, who saw its results as 
valuable in themselves (and to whom some of Fortini’s strictures 
apply). For Barthes never really abandoned a theory of value - 
the polysemy of a text was always, even in the very early days, a 
criterion of value for Barthes - and this theory of value has been 
elaborated more fully in recent years through a certain develop- 
ment of Freudian theory. For this development, the constitution of 
unconscious and subject is identical wth the mastery by the child 
of the s}mbolic order, the order of language and culture, a process 
culminating in the resolution of the Oedipus complex, the accep- 
tance of the mother’s lack of a phallus, and all it entails. The key 
terms of this transition are made unconscious in the normal, 
unproblematic use of language. The text, in the evaluative sense in 
which this term is used by Barthes in his later writings, ^vill not 
accept the symbolic order as self-evident, but returns again and 
again to its constitution, resembling in this the neurotic, inces- 
santly returning to the Oedipal problem. Hence insofar as it is 
textual, a work is constituted by its relation to the problem of 
castration, the integrity and heterogeneity of the human body. In 
5/Z, Barthes approaches Balzac’s story through a number of codes, 
the most important of which is this ‘ symbolic code ’ (or rather 
‘ symbolic field ’, since it is constituted by a transgression of the 
symbolic) - the area of the text which articulates a set of substitutes 
inaugurated by the acceptance of a symbolic castration. This accep- 
tance of a symbolic castration is exactly the acceptance of the 
difference between the sexes and thus provides a rigorous argument 
for that irreducible non-social difference which Fortini appears to 
make a rather confused attempt to define in his seventh thesis. 

For Barthes, as for Fortini, the sickening aspect of the bourgeois 
world is the endless repetition which attempts to cover and smooth 
over any difference. Thus, when Barthes talks of literature giving 
‘ breath to the world ’ (die donm du souffle au monde), he does 
not mean, as Fortini seems to think, that literature offers some 
picture of a better world. Ra±er Barthes is talking of exactly the 
same investigation of irreducible difference that Fortini appeals to. 
Thus Fortini’s second criticism of Barthes seems to be based on a 
simple misunderstanding. But this misunderstanding is of extreme 
significance. Because it is exactly the lack of Freudian theory that 
constitutes the major weakness of Fortini’s text Unable to articu- 
late a theory of difference and of the value of difference within a 
Freudian perspective. Fortini is forced to fall back on a rhetoric 



which reminds one all too easily of the Romantics’ notion of the 9 
artist as the creative genius who, alone, can grasp the essential 
truth of the world. And this recourse to what is undoubtedly a 
bourgeois ideology has as a result, as is very often the case in the 
formulation of a revolutionary position, a fall into a certain ultra 
leftism. For, falling back on to the poetic insight of the individual, 
Fortini is driven to deny almost any form of social art. The only 
artistic form possible becomes the lyric poem written on the edge 
of the revolutionary battlefield. Obviously, within Fortini’s position, 
there is no room for such a social production as a film. 

But this is to mistake the possible methods of combating, 
through film, as well as through other highly socialised arts, the 
predominant forms of understanding in a society, and, at the same 
time, accomplishing this through an investigation of the symbolic 
world (in the strict sense used above). For the cinema this is above 
all a struggle against the fetishistic position of the spectator - 
fixed in his position securely by the reality of the image. Much of 
Godard’s work can be seen in this perspective, and it will be neces- 
sary to attempt to undertake the very difficult task of investigating 
the relation between this non-social space of difference and the 
directly social concerns of the political cinema. 

It is obvious that this kind of position, which could roughly be 
categorised as Barthes’s, is in contradiction with the more scien- 
tistic semiotics of Todorov and Metz. It is in this kind of critical 
perspective that one might read the very interesting article by 
Ren6 Gardies on Glauber Rocha’s films (Gardies is a pupil of 
Metz’s). Despite its evident interest there are t^vo questions to be 
asked about it. Firstly, to what extent does it fall under Fortini’s 
criticism of reducing film to impoverished codes which are unable 
to distinguish between what is simple repetition and what is radi- 
cally new? Secondly, even within its own terms, to what extent is 
the apparatus actually productive - to what extent does it simply 
formalise, in^an uninteresting way, the insights gained into Rocha’s 
films which can be stated within traditional critical discourses? 

Towards Brecht 

In Tout va bien. the film-maker played by Yves Montand says at 
one point that all the implications of Brecht’s preface to Mahagonny 
have yet to be drawn out. It is Brecht, along with Eisenstein, who 
stands as one of the great examples of those who have both been 
actively involved in the revolutionary politics of this century, but 
have also been fascinated by the problem of the sign — of the 
processes of signification. It is no accident that Barthes’s first love 
was for Brecht, for as he has said in an interview, * What is exem- 
plary about him for me is neither his Marxism nor his aesthetics 
(although both have a great importance), but the conjunction of 
the two: that is to say a Marxist rationale and a reflection on 



semantics: there was a Marxist who reflected on the effects of the 
sign: a rare thing 

In our next issue we shall attempt to investigate further in the 
perspective of Brecht’s artistic practice and his theory of art some 
of the problems raised here. Simply to state them again: 

1. A further elaboration of semiotics as a tool in. the fracturing 
of the unity of the text; 

2. The place of film within ideology and the material effects of 
advances in cinema technique. What tvould be or is our revolu- 
tionary cinema? 

3. The relation between the ideological effects of film and its 
investigation of that non-social space of difference - the symbolic. 

Ben BRE^vsTER 
Colin MacCabe 


Notes 

1. Walter Benjamin: ‘Theses on the Philosophy of History’ in 
Illuminations, trans Harry Zohn, London 1970, p 257, 

2. Perry Anderson: ‘Components of the National Culture New Left 
Review No 50, July-August 1968, pp 3-57. 

3. In this context, it is important to remember that Fortini’s theme of 
the writer without a homeland is specifically opposed to the thesis 
that a Communist culture would be the true Italian national culture, 
a thesis that derives from the PCI’s reading *of Gramsci’s Prison 
Notebooks. 
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Rene Gardies 


Introductory Note 

The following extracts are taken from an analysis which chose as 
its principle to consider the films of Glauber Rocha as one single 
plurifilmic text, and as its object, to establish the system of that 
text. The term system has been defined as * a coherent and in- 
tegrated body ... in which each element is situated and takes its 
value in relation to the other elements ’ (Christian Metz, Langage 
et Cinema). The works of the author of Langage et Cinema, ^vhich 
mark a radical turning point in the field of film analysis, have 
guided this undertaking. 

We have tried to ensure that the propositions advanced on the 
work under consideration flow, not from more or less happy in- 
tuitions or more or less well-founded assertions, but from a 
methodical and systematic analysis. The films of Glauber Rocha 
have therefore, as far as possible, been subjected to the sieve of 
an exhaustive examination based on a number of specific methods. 
An example of the applications of such methods is reproduced here 
in order to elucidate an instrument of cinematic enquiry which 
may prove useful to others. 

A further word to situate these extracts more satisfactorily. They 
constitute the substrata or foundation of an attempt to bring to 
light the laws which govern the films of Glauber Rocha, considered 
in their relationship to a single system. The system itself, as it has 
emerged from these studies, will be presented in a work to be pub- 
lished shortly by Editions Seghers in their Cinima d'aujourd'hui 
series.* This will of course be divested of any methodological ap- 
paratus and of a large part of the specialised vocabulary which 
appears here. 

To facilitate imderstanding of the text which follows, we give 
below a brief paraphrase of the results of the method, ie the major 
articulations of the Rochean plurifilmic system. 

The general system is itself, in the words of Christian Metz, a 
‘ system of systems We shall therefore clarify the components 
and laws of these broad units before proceeding to a synthesis at 
the level of their overall integration into a single system. 

1. At the base there is a cultural substratum whose function it is 
to authenticate the revolutionary struggle. 

2. The struggle is massively signified by two instances: the poUti- 

* Editorial note: this study has now appeared as no 79 in the series. 



cal system and the mythic system. 

The former was abstracted by tracing the pertinent political 
traits of the characters, which allowed their essentially political 
role to be made clear (the method outlined below under the head- 
ing I(i) The system of the Characters), As far as the narrative is 
concerned, its political nature was revealed by ■ applying Levi- 
Strauss’ method (see 1(2) The political narrative). 

The same method, taken up once again in order to analyse the 
narration of the mythic level revealed this to be a repetition of a 
single variant: St George’s fight against the Dragon (cf II. The 
Mythic). Two more sections complete the study of the mythic 
instance: 

- The inventory and outline of the specific signifying process of 
the mythic images (the People, Life/Death, etc). 

- The function of the mythic hero. 

3. The dramatic structure has been approached as the location 
where the preceding instances are articulated simultaneously (a) to 
one another, (b) to the editing. 

4. This is followed by an analysis of the instances of expression 
which characterise the text: 

- the editing 

- the musical structure of the textual net^vork ' 

- the theatricalisation of the representation. In other words, the 
deliberate exaggeration of the signs 

- the particularly original use of a specific choreography as a 
signifying system: a study of this aspect provided an oppor- 
tunity to make a vertical cut in depth through the overlaying 
systems, which, up to this point, had been flattened out in 
analysis (extracts in section IV C. The Choreography). 

5. The final chapter establishes the characteristics and the signi- 
ficance of the general textual system. It locates the prindple 
^vhich in the final analysis provides this system with its coherence: 

- within the constant structuring of the signifying process into 
antagonistic pairs (for example, the participation/distanciation 
opposition) which traverse all the particular systems. 

- within the mode by which the particular instances are integrated 
into and generated inside the general instance: ie indirect, 
mediatised and exemplary expression. 

In conclusion, we have established the inscription of the system 
within its referential reality. 

I. The System of the Characters 

A. Pertinence of the political level 

As heir to the narrative traditions established by the predominance 
of the novel-genre, the cinema in general demonstrates a strong 
predilection for psychology. Even the traditional genres which in 



their beginnings seemed to be defined by quite other criteria, like 
the Western or the crime film, have not failed to find substance 
for a renewal in this area. 

The films of Glauber Rocha stand apart from these well-beaten 
paths. They belong to a line which no longer poses film characters 
in terms of internal determinations linked to the individual per- 
sonality; instead, characters are posed in terms of functions, and 
it is these which are articulated through the dramatic, mythic and 
politico -ideological facts of the films. 

Asserting that Rocha’s characters do not derive from the psycho- 
logical is not the same as postulating the absence of the latter - 
such a hypothesis would be absurd and would negate the very 
nature of the psychological, which is inherent in dl behaviour. 
Rather it designates the non-pertinence of the psychological level 
within the fiction. To take it as a criterion would raise problems 
on both the levels which signal the manifestation of a code within 
a system: its recurrence and its integration. Since for a number 
of characters, the psychological dimension does not exist at all, 
taking it as a criterion would leave them in an indeterminate area 
and turn them into floating elements. What, from the psycho- 
logical point of view, could be made of Pablo, Samba or Xobu in 
Der Leone have sept cavesas? The Shepherd, the In^an and the 
White man in Cavesas Cortadas? Puentes, Vieira and Silvia in Terra 
em Transe? That such psychological features should be discernible 
here and there is of course inevitable, but their sporadic manifes- 
tation and their dispersion is not an adequate basis for a real 
measure of the characters. They are even less capable of grafting 
themselves onto the other articulations of the textual system, or 
of inserting themselves into the overall coherence. The drama, the 
myth, the codes of expression, thus reject what elsewhere forms 
one of the primary materials of the cinema. 

One is therefore obliged to look elsewhere for the pertinency 
in the system of characters. Their dependence on the dramatic 
and the mythic, however important, condemns many of them to 
obscurity. The only code capable of constituting them both quali- 
tatively (which covers the quasi-totality of the field) is the political 
code. 

Rocha’s heroes take shape in a world which eliminates their 
existence as individuals. They retain only what reveals the real 
nature of the society, those subterranean and open antagonisms 
which constitute the social fabric and ensure its organic evolu- 
tion. The question is therefore not one of destinies, but of forces. 
These forces delineate vast magnetic fields which attract to them- 
selves the roles introduced into the fiction. 

The political field thus divides into two broad camps. On the 
one hand there are. the possessors - landowners and holders of 
political power and their allies. On the other there are the dis- 
possessed - submissive or rebellious, but both equally mystified 



and exploited; alongside them are the revolutionaries who tend 
to constitute a third force likely to overturn this order. 

These divisions situate all the characters; that is, the 70 figures 
which compose the Rocheran world. These figures do not necessarily 
assume the appearance of a character: the groups mentioned, as 
well as that entity absent from the image, the explint, are desig' 
nated in .this way. 

The explint designates that alien occult force (American, ob- 
viously) which holds the strings of power somewhere in the 
shadows, thanks to the formidable pressures it is able to wield. 
Its power is evoked by the characters in Terra em Transe (it is this 
force which lends its support to Diaz thereby precipitating Fuentes’ 
fall). Antionio'das-Mortes, Der Leone have sept cavesas, and 
Cavesas Cortadas. Thus, although none of its representatives figure 
in the images, it occupies an important place and must be con- 
sidered as a ‘ character By moving outside textual analysis, one 
could see who Rocha had in mind: the United Fruit Company, 
the ITT - sinister models abound. 

The following table (Table I) groups the results of a distribution 
of characters according to which social or political system they 
belong to. Some are included in more than one category because 
they migrate from one group to another or because they partici- 
pate in several categories. In such instances we have used paren- 
theses to indicate the category which we considered of lesser im- 
portance. Thus Antonio-das-Mortes in Black God. White Devil 
openly ranges himself on the side of power and acts as the evil 
dragon. He nevertheless asserts that his action is paving the way 
for a distant revolution. He is therefore coded as follows: 

- instruments of power: Antonio-das-Mortes 

- revolutionaries: (Antonio-das-Mortes) 

Inversely in the film which bears his name, he is at first subject 
to the orders of Colonel Horacio, but his strength is essentially 
placed in the service of the people. Hence a codification which is 
the contrary of the one before: 

- instruments of power: (Antonio-das-Mortes) 

- revolutionaries: .Antonio-das-Mortes 

Thus every character finds a place in the political categories of 
the general table, with the exception of uvo: Julio, the blind 
singer of Black God, White Devil, and the reporter in Terra em 
Transe, although the latter could be seen as a kind of panegyrist 
of those in power, ranging himself vrith their allies. Julio occupies 
an exclusively narrative function: he is a singer of the romanceiro. 
of the kind encountered in the North East. As such he ensures the 
link between the narrative of Black God, White Devil and the 
legendary tales of heroes hawked from place to place. While 
establishing the film within an extremely popular cultural form, 
he also reduplicates the author metaphorically, by taking charge 
of the narration. 



Table I — Synthclic Tablet Political Distribution of Characters 

Barraveuto Black God Terra em Tremse Antonio-das~Mortes Der Leone Cavesas Corladas 



tThe Claimant) The professor Samba Revolutionaries 

[Rebel Group) The priest Demonstrators 

and soldiers 










C. defining traits of the character 
Introduction to Table II. 

Enmeshed in the most traditional psychologism, film criticism goes 
in for character exegesis with narcissistic relish, it satisfies its 
taste for the depths of passion and the tortuous paths of the 
emotions. To cut off any temptation of this sort we have set out 
to mark in a systematic way in all the characters of the text, the 
presence or absence of a number of distinctive traits. An analytical 
table of this kind -> a brief extract of which is reproduced below 

- is the only rigorous basis for the work of establishing the laws 
which define the Rochean characters: 

- in the column marked ‘ Films the numbers indicate the film 
to which the character in question belongs: 

1. Barravento. 2. Black God, White Devil, 3. Terra em Transe, 
4. Antonio-das-Mortes. 5. Der Leone have sept cavesas, 5. Cavesas 
Cortadas. 

- Dress: this designates the social milieu or else the function of 
the wearer. Where this seemed important, we have indicated any 
particular feature of the dress sign. 

- Age: Y= young, up to about 35: M= middle-aged, 35-50; 0 = 
old, over 50. 

- Special features: this category is concerned with elements which 
play a particular role in personalising the character: the carrying 
of a weapon, or a particular accessory (Xobu’s bone, for example), 
or the presence of a particular physical characteristic. 

- Speech: considered according to what it contributes to the 
action, or to the role of the user. Thus in the case of politicians 
such as Vieira, Diaz, or Paulo, it is inseparable from their actions, 
in fact it is the mainspring of these actions. The opposite is the 
case for Marlene in Der Leone who remains silent: her power does 
not work through speech. As for the character of Antonio-das- 
Mortes, for him speech plays a secondary role in Black God, 
White Devil, whereas it becomes paramount in the second film in 
which he figures: his rise to consciousness is rendered through the 
expedient of the internal monologue, as is his entry into action. 

- monolithic/evolutive: certain characters remain throughout what 
they were in the first images: revolutionaries, like Pablo or Samba, 
or oppressors, like Marlene or Horacio. Others, on the contrary, 
evolve, through an awakening to the revolution like Aruan or 
Antonio-das-Mortes, or through political instability - Paulo in 
Terra em Transe. This parameter (monolithic/evolutive) also situ- 
ates itself within a non-psychological, political perspective. Those 
who changer change camps, not their mood. 

- Social position: this refers back to the synthetic table above. 



Tabic n 


- Manifested codes of content: each role conveys as a priority 17 
one or more of the codes of content encountered in the course of 
this study. Here again we are working from an overall level and 
retaining only the dominant code or codes. 

The occurrence of each feature is indicated by a cross. 
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U. The Political Narrative 


A. of the roles 

We have now seen that the chart delineated by the characters is 
specifically political; this is the main pillar of the system. 

B. of the action 

It is well known that the monumental works of L^vi-Strauss 
(Mythohgiques: The Raw and the Cooked, From Honey to Ashes, 
The Origin of Table Manners, The Naked Man) gave an affirmative 
answer to the question posed in his Structural Anthropology: ‘ Can 
the anthropologist, using a method analogous in form (if not in 
content) to the method used in Structural Linguistics, achieve the 
same kind of progress in his own sdence as that which has taken 
place in linguistics? 

In chapter XI of the same work (entitled ‘ The Structural Study 
of Myth ’) he defined a method which has since proved its effec- 
tiveness. He considered that: ‘ Its (the myth’s) substance does not 
lie in its style, its original music, or its syntax, but in the story 
which it tells. Myth is language, functioning on an especially high 
level where meaning succeeds practically at ‘ taking off ’ from the 
linguistic ground on which it keeps on rolling ’.* ** Levi-Strauss 
therefore made the basis of his study of myths the complex con- 
stituent series which he called mythemes and which correspond to 
bundles of relations. He deconstructs the narrative into mythemes 
and distributes these in such a way that they lend themselves to a 
double reading; 

- a horizontal reading where their sequence corresponds to the 
order in which they occur in the narrative; 

— a vertical reading: this presents an a-narrative synthesis which 
groups together the units translating one and the same type of 
relation. 

A similar method, as we shall see. brings to light which mythic 
narrative structures Rocha’s work: St George’s fight with the 
Dragon. But since, in accordance with the basic principle posed 
by Levi-Strauss, the. method applies to the story related, nothing 
prevents it being tested on a fiction of another kind. To preserve 
the validity of the method, care must be taken to treat the 
‘ bundles of relations ’ as narrative units. 

In addition, for the method to have an operational value, it is 
desirable for the body of work in question to have a latent narra- 
tive homogeneity. In the case of Rocha’s films, the political actions 
described from ‘ stories ’ which constitute so many ‘ variants ’ of 
one and the same political narrative. A limited number of con- 

* Claude lAvi-Strauss, Structural Anthropology, translated by Claire 
Jacobson and Brooke Grundfest Schoepf, Penguin University Books, 
1972, p 34. 

** idem, p 210. 



stituent units (which we might call politicemes, on the model of 21 
L^vi-Strauss’ mythemes) is capable of accounting for the totality 
of the political grid present in the text. 

Seven types of relations emerge in this way. The first four take 
in those acts which characterise and bring into conflict the groups 
encountered previously: 

1. Exploitation' or aggression exerted by the possessors which 
concretise their position of oppressive capitalist power. 

2. Mystified or unconscious action of ‘ the avengers of the people ’ 
who see in mysticism or the cangaco a utopian solution to 
social misery. 

3. Reformist action of those who want to modify the system 
instead of destroying it. 

4. Revolutionary action which acts openly with a view to realising 
the objective rejected by the reformers. 

Three other modes of relations can be established but this time 
between members of the same category. 

5. Rivalry. 

6. Alliance. 

7. Betrayal. 

Their particularity derives from the fact that they are included 
within the preceding categories. Thus rivalry may equally well arise 
between two political adversaries who support a reformist action 
(Diaz and Vieira in Terra em Transe) as between two men bound 
by a common revolutionary destiny (Firmino and Antao in Barra- 
vento . . .). The sign = marks this relation of inclusion, and 
therefore of contemporaneity, in the following tables (Tables III. 

IV and V). These present in concrete terms the deconstruction of 
the political narratives according to the principles we have just 
presented. (Cf Tables III, IV and V, on Antomo-das-Mortes and the 
Myth of Saint George.) 

m The Mythic 

A. the nairative: Saint George versus the Dragon 
The narrative of Antonio-das-Mortes inserts itself between the two 
planes of a tryptich (the first and last) which represents the fight 
between St George and the Dragon. This provides us with a num- 
ber of clues: it invites a decoding of the episodes of this sacred 
legend within the action of the film. It presents an image which 
is an emblem of the context of the mythic narrative. 

In order to test the dependence of the oeuvre on this basic 
mythic discourse in a systematic way we turned once again to 
the analytical method borrowed from L^vi-Strauss as explained 
earlier in relation to the political level: deconstruction of the story 



22 into mythemes and their distribution in such a way that they lend 
themselves to a double reading - horizontal (in order of diachronic 
sequence) and vertical (a-historical synthesis of the units corres- 
ponding to one type of relation). 

Six categories of relations suffice to account for the quasi- 
totality of the action. A very small number of facts fall outside 
them. Their irreducibility is the mark of the presence of other 
discourses' within the film: ie on the level of the general textual 
system. 

The operational relationships are as follo^vs: 

1. The reign of the dragon and its misdeeds. 

2. The revelation of a St George. 

3. Propitiatory discourse which is a form of anticipated combat. 

4. St George (or the Dragon) prepares for combat. 

5. The combat. 

6. Its outcome, which is itself subdivided into three: St George 
defeated (6a). victorious (6b), betrayed (6c). 

Table V transcribes the mythic narrative. Table IV (Variants of 
the Myth) is intended to give a synoptic representation of the 
variants of the myth. Each variant is given in the form of a 
sequential series of mythemes (column four - the numbers corres- 
pond to the mythemes listed above: for example, i = the mytheme: 
the reign or appearance of the dragon; 2= the revelation of a 
St George, etc). It can thus be clearly seen that: 

1. The constant mythic roles - St George and the Dragon - are 
taken, in turn, by chatacters who differ from one variant to the 
next. In addition, such heroes become St George or the Dragon 
according to the viewpoint by which the narration is shaped. Thus 
when Antonio speaks of his battle against the cangaceiros (variant 
II), he represents himself as St George, but when it is Coirana who 
evokes the killer of the cangaceiros, he confers on him the place 
of the dragon. 

2. Each variant of the myth is translated by a different sequence: 
one may be extremely incomplete, having recourse to no more 
than two (variant 0 ) or three mythemes (variants I and II), another 
will emerge complete (variant III) while another wll in fact re- 
duplicate a particular mytheme (in variant IV, mytheme 2 figures 
four times: first revelation of true role and duty for Antonio; 
second revelation: Antonio is elected, he receives powers from 
the (woman) Saint; awakening of consciousness in the Teacher). 
Each sequence of figures regroups and orders the mythemes which 
the narrative presented in an entangled, intricately interwoven way. 
Observations: I and II are two representations of the same referen- 
tial event: the past fight against a cangaceiro. One shows it 
through the image in the title shots of the film, the other through 
speech via Antonio’s monologue. 



Table IV — ^Variants. of the Myth 
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Table V — ^The Mjih of St Geoi:ge in Antonid-das-Mortes 
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26 IV A Musical, Theatrical and Choreographic Art 
C, choreography 

Choreography is the art of physical transcendence: that of the 
dancer, whose figures stylise everyday reality to the point where 
the concrete is absorbed into the abstract, the real into the sym- 
bolic; and that of the spectator, who is virtually borne by empathy 
into a space where movement resolves itself into song. In the 
cinematic work in question here, the choreography enjoys a privi- 
leged status. A work which unites several systems, the political, 
mythic, cultural and dramatic; which manipulates direct expression 
and theatricalisation by turns; which offers itself as lived ex- 
perience and as an awakening - it invests choreography with the 
multiplicity of its meanings. 

1. THE MULTI-DIMENSIONALITY OF THE SIGNIFYING PROCESS 

Besides establishing its specific rules, the study of the choreo- 
graphy thus also pursues another goal - to show how the overall 
system of the text functions. In addition to the horizontal read- 
ings practised so far, we will now make a vertical cut. Taking 
choreography as an example, we will try to traverse the codes. 
So far, every system has of necessity been treated in isolation. It 
goes without saying, however, that it could not function in this 
way - each system defines itself in close relationship with others. 
The meaning it produces in obedience to its own laws merges 
with the meanings produced by the other systems. The total 
signification always presents itself as the product of multiple signi- 
fying chains at work in the text. 

It follows from this that there can be no sum total (other than 
a virtual or ideal one) which could be rendered in its entirety by 
a reading, but an open text which offers numerous paths of access. 
Each of these routes cuts a particular trace across the numerous 
movements operating simultaneously in the film. By taking choreo- 
graphy, we have sought to delimit the course of one such trace. 

From the following tables (Tables VI and VII) it is possible to 
see the diversity .of meanings covered by each occurrence of a 
given figure. A signifier of expression thrusts through the various 
superimposed layers and brings up the core sample which bears 
evidence of the composite nature of the soil. 

Carrying out a reading of this kind is like rifling the pages of a 
book: at first it offers to the eye only the opaqueness of its cover; 
then it suddenly opens up a flurry of pages. Where the spectator, 
carried away by the movement of the film, saw only a fight be- 
tween Firmino and Aruan, a more attentive decoding will touch 
on the traces of a joust between two political adversaries, the sign 
of a singular combat, even a love rivalry, under a precise cultural 
inscription - the capoeira, a dance from the afro-brazilian folklore 
of Bahia, The piling up. accumulation and stratification of codes 



produced by each signifier is clearly manifested in this way. It is 27 
this which gives rise to the overlaying, the multiplicity and the 
richness of meanings, 

A celebrated scene comes to mind here: the duel behveen 
Antonio and Coirana in Antonio-das-Mortes - what signifying 
chains traverse the sword fight in which the two adversaries,- hold- 
ing the ends of a scarf bet^veen their teeth, circle each other and 
fight with rhythmic gestures? If we take the choreographic figure 
(circular movement) as the object of observation, we see that it 
becomes the signifier of several overlaid signifieds. On the level 
of the cultural code, its ritual dance aspect relates back to the 
combats in dance of the Brazilian folk tradition - the capoeiras. 
which have already figured in Barravento (in the contest between 
Felicio and Aruan), Within the political system, it is a realisation 
of violent confrontation between the exploiters and exploited, 
Antonio defending the interests of Horacio, while Coirana ap- 
points himself champion of the oppressed beatos. 

At the same time this combat situates itself on a mythic level 
by incarnating the cardinal phase of the Myth of St George 
(my theme 5 of the narrative). 

Finally, it functions on the dramatic level. If, like Roland Barthes 
(S/Z* — from which the followng two sub-categories wpre taken), 
we distinguish between the code of actions and the hermeneutic 
code (which is, roughly, the unfolding of the narrative), what we 
are dealing with here is respectively, a combat, and the conclusion 
of the first stage of an action. 

Clearly, as a signifying chain the choreography relates back to 
multiple signifieds. It is invested with the numerous concomittant 
meanings conferred upon it by the overlaid codes which it traverses. 

But the choreography constitutes just one of the signifying 
threads, arbitrarily isolated for analysis. Others are allied to it: 
the fact that the scene is shot as a long-take {plan sequence), for 
example; that the beatos form a circle and sing deafeningly, thereby 
intensifying the mythic quality of the combat; that the two ad- 
versaries challenge each other and adopt extremely ritualised 
postures, etc . . . 

Such a plunge into the signifying network thus gives a glimpse 
of the infinite and dizzying plurality of codes, within the cine- 
matic text. 

2. TABLES (extracts) 

The following are two extracts from tables which point up this 
plurality. They are concerned with two of the choreographic figures 
encountered in the films of Rocha; circular movements and walk- 
ing. We shall then attempt to interpret the overall role of these 
figures in the general system. 


5/Z, Editions du Seufl, Paris, 1970. 



Tabic VI — Choreographic Figure: Circular Movement 


















Table VII — Choreographic Figure: Walking 
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30 3- interpretation: function of choreographic figures; 

CIRCUEAR movements 

Their essential function is to transform two decisive moments of 
the action into a ritual: duel and victory. In the duel the forces 
are opposed in an archetypal way: confrontation bet\veen two 
combatants who assume the responsibility for the fate of their 
clan. 

The combat between Saint George and the Dragon, which we 
know to be the keystone of the myth, or the clash between two 
political conceptions (in this respect the oratorical joust between 
Samba and the moderates in Der Leone takes on the same value), 
in each case sets up reverberations which extend beyond the life 
or death of the opponents. The same applies to the victory: it 
establishes a major historical moment whose consequences extend 
over several centuries. Diaz II encircling the Indian and the White 
man is the establishment of colonialism and capitalism. The em- 
phatic redundance of the final phase of Antonio-das-Mortes reso- 
lutely celebrates the mythical triumph: we see Antao circling the 
vanquished dragon on horseback several times before making two 
turns around the site of his victory. 

4. walking 

This is associated with an evolution; the historical future whose 
vector traverses every film at a basic level. Whether it appears at 
the beginning and inaugurates a movement pursued from scene to 
scene, or whether it prolongs the fiction into the future beyond 
the last image, its meaning remains the same. Jean-Pierre L^aud 
and Pierre Clementi climbing a hill in two similar shots in Der 
Leone and Cavesas Cortadas, the African column which covers a 
long identical course in the last scene of Cavesas Cortadas incar- 
nate the advance of the Revolution. The sure, measured, inexorable 
advance of History. 

Its sureness and grandeur oppose it to the random, like lucidity 
to blindness, courage to cowardice. In his flight the Teacher of 
Antonio-das-Mortes stumbled down the road, runs, stops, runs 
again. When he is supported by Antonio, he advances towards us 
slowly from the back of the sertao, and we know that with each 
step his political consciousness matures, his determination 
strengthens. 

Conclusions on the Choreography 

The choreography is thus clearly the most perfected and personal 
register in Glauber Rocha’s cinematic language. Here density of 
meaning allies itself with beauty of language. Enveloped, stimu- 
lated and moved through participation in the movement of the 
characters, the imagination of the spectator is ovenvhelmed by 
the play of significations, rather in the way that the lightning 
flash of a metaphor delights the reader of poetry. The pleasure of 



the senses allies itself to the pleasures of the intellect. 

Originality: the casting of an autonomous system of signs. 
Richness: just as poetic language transcends literality through 
fusion, so here we have a signifying plurality in the sensual and 
aesthetic reasoning of the signs. 

Translated and reprinted here, with the permission of the author, from 
Image et Son, no 270, April 1973. 


translated by Diana Matias, 
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The Writers’ Mandate and the End of Anti-Fascism 
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Franco Fortini 


I. Brecht and the Origin of the Popular Fronts 

1. Between 1945 and 1953, and again in 1956, there was a lot of 
discussion in Italy on the relationship between cultural and politi- 
cal activity. Particular attention was paid to the theme of defining 
the status of writers and artists within a country, \vithin a party 
and within a socialist political perspective. All Italian intellectuals 
were involved in the discussion, which went through stages deter- 
mined by national and international events - the polemic over the 
demise of 11 PoUtecnico/ (1947), Zhdanov’s theses on art and 
literature (1947). the publication of the works of Gramsci (1947- 
53) and of Lukdcs (1953-56), the debates on commitment /im- 
pegnd] (1945-47), the ‘ cultural front ’ (1948), * neo-realism ’ 
(1946-50) and ‘ socialist realism ’ (1955). 

These debates implied, in general, finding an answer to the 
question of what sort of leading role was or could be assumed by 
the Communist Party in the cultural field in our country. They 
faded out when, de facto if not de- jure, the Communist Party 
ceased to make the claims which had been implicit in its practice 
during the preceding years, and they came to an end when (as a 
result of a process to be situated between 1957 and 1962) it be- 
came apparent that almost all Italian writers had come to accept, 
along with parliamentary democracy and present institutions in 
general, also a privatised form of organisation of the culture 
industry. 

If we are to understand some of the recent discussions on 
realism and the avant-garde, or more generally the development 
of our literary culture over the last twenty years, it is I think 
necessary to take a closer look at the limitations, and the reason 
for these limitations, of the debates of the post-war years. I am 
convinced that it is not. possible to make sense of the present 
without criticising the ideological and political terms within which 
these debates took place, and without assessing the radical de- 
ficiencies in the way Italian culture, as it emerged from Fascism, 
understood or thought it understood the terms of what had been 
the most important turning point of the past thirty years in the 
relationship between revolutionary intellectuals and writers and 
the working-class movement. Such an enquiry is historical, and 
therefore political. The lack of information on this question, among 
young people, is terrifying. Before getting a chance to apply their 
own informed judgement to the criticisms of knaves and fools, 
young people are being force-fed (has this always been the case?) 
with predigested pap. In recent years for example the fashion 



among the heirs of the Italian left seems to have been the con- 
coction of acceptable ‘ avant-garde ’ formulae, particularly where 
this involved exhuming models which had formerly been subjected 
to the death penalty. The twenties (in the Soviet Union. Germany 
or France) are brought back into favour - not for the sake of giving 
a new interpretation to the great and often very great artistic and 
poetic achievements of the age, but in order not to fall back into 
the language of peaceful co-existence and in order to show 'that, 
before the mis-alliances of social realism, one did at least know 
how to keep up one’s station. 

The same sort of responsibility as the Italian intellectuals of the 
’30s had towards the generation that was about to leave school 
and enter the war. can be attributed to those intellectuals who, 
between 1945 and 1956, either could not or would not look back 
over the immediate past period of class struggle and remained 
satisfied with the assertion of their own anti-fascism. 

When the history of Italian Stalinism comes to be written, and 
the story is told of the repression that took place, between 1944 
and 1948, to the detriment of a non-conforming revolutionary 
culture which was, however uncertainly and confusedly, neverthe- 
less beginning to take shape; and when it is made clear to what 
extent the intellectual weakness of the survivors of Fascism (that 
is, ourselves) was objectively complidt with moral weakness and 
with the cultural policies of Stalinism, polemidsing with it from 
the right and thus from radical-liberal rather than Marxist positions 
- when this has been done, we might acquire a less mythical vision 
of certain projects, such as neo-realism in the cinema, the Politec- 
nico and so on. But it can be shown even now how the post-war 
horizon was as it were blocked, at first spontaneously and then 
artifidally, by the immediate past of Fasdsm and the shattering 
vista of ruin and massacre which it provoked. It was a form of 
self-defence, as much as a political calculation by a leadership, 
that drove the intellectual left (authors, publishers, journalists, 
ideologues) to find mediated antecedents in yesterday, in the anti- 
fasdst tradition. The boundaries of that viewpoint (as evinced, for 
example, in ll Politecnico) were the Popular Front in France, the 
Spanish Civil War, the New Deal. Beyond that there stretched 
twenty indeterminate years, from 1917 to 1937. And, to confine 
these observations to the position of writers, might it not be the 
case that the whole discussion on commitment and non-commit- 
ment had as protagonists basically a generic anti-fascist left under 
Communist Party guidance (a left for which even between 1950 and 
1955 someone like Luk^cs could appear as a dogmatic extremist, 
a man who wanted literature in chains) and the idealist and 
Catholic tradition? There is no need for me to recall how many of 
us joined forces in those days, united in presenting a complex, 
varied, open, critical and generally all-purpose ‘ left ’ formula, in 
which however one spoke ' parum d& Deo. nihil de principe ’ - or 



rather little about the princes and not at all about Stalin. 

What follows is intended as notes for a discussion. 

2. During the period of what Lukacs has called ‘ ideological de- 
cadence ’ (roughly, the second half of the last century) the intel- 
lectuals of the bourgeoisie split into several parts: organic anc 
apologetic intellectuals (such as Taine), progressive scientists (Dar- 
win), artists and writers who confine themselves to an objectivt 
contestation of the capitalist reality represented in their work 
(Maupassant), and the artists of opposition (Rimbaud). But the 
bourgeoisie does not on the whole revoke the mandate it had en- 
trusted to writers in the past. The function of a voice of universal 
conscience, characteristic of the Enlightenment, is perpetuated 
among the intellectuals of the age of democracy. Although this 
function is. in fact, a mystification, the socialist movement sets 
itself the task of making it a reality. All the equivocations over the 
‘ progressive * character of naturalism and scientism derive from 
the continued acceptance within European social democracy of the 
mandated role of the man of letters and the artist, inherited from 
the ascendant bourgeoisie. Between i8go and 1915, in the incon- 
clusive struggles of nationalities against super-national empires 
and in the struggles in Germany, France, Italy and Spain against 
authoritarian and anti- democratic involution, socialist intellectuals 
continue to nourish themselves on the illusion of a continuity ol 
progress, beginning with the French Revolution and carried on in 
Italy by the Garibaldian and Mazzinian tradition and later by 
socialism (De Amicis, Cavalotti, Bettini, Rapisardi) and in France 
by the democratic tradition of Victor Hugo. For, however great 
the tensions and conflicts, the national alliance was. basically, not 
yet broken, and could be so only in those countries where the 
bourgeoisie was very weak and pre-bourgeois survivals correspond- 
ingly strong - in Russia, or among the oppressed nationalities and, 
to a lesser extent, in Italy. In practice the intellectuals and writers 
who were or felt themselves in conflict with society in those twenty- 
five years did not even pose for themselves the problem of 
* separation ’, that is to say the problem of the * Party ’, except 
in Eastern Europe. 

In Russia the power of 80 years of intellectual and working-class 
struggle was such that when, at the end of the century, a Social 
Democratic party was formed, the division does take place, along 
with a debate on the participation and commitment of the intel- 
lectuals, and there are splits among the latter (brilliantly portrayed 
by Gorky in Klim Samghin) of an intensity unknown in Western 
Europe even at the time of the Commune and whose contemporary 
equivalent here took the typically ‘ backward ’ form of the Dreyfus 
affair. What was going on in Italian literature and culture as re- 
flected in the journals of the period is an eloquent testimony to 
this. As for the so-called ‘ historical avant-gardes V particularly 



36 in the '90s, whether they belonged to an aristocratic and aesthe- 
ticising ‘ right ’ or to an anarchic and destructive ‘ left they had 
in common a rejection of the cultural terms of the discourse of 
socialism, precisely because of the way it presented itself as this 
humanitarian, rationalist, optimistic and exhortatory tradition. The 
* break ’ (in the form of avant-garde * decadentism ’) with the 
realistic and naturalistic-veristic traditions of the European bour- 
geoisie, was a mystified and ideological anticipation of a revolu- 
tionary ‘ break ’ which did not take place, but it is also the 
authentic expression of the shattering of a reality which social 
democracy saw not as broken but as subject to continuous change. 
It is no accident that the historical avant-garde of Paris (and also, 
in differing degrees, those of Munich and Vienna and certain circles 
in Moscow and Petersburg) adopted the habits and life-styles of 
the anarchist undenvorld, living, as the phrase goes, on the fringes 
of society. The aristocratic avant-gardes, people like Gide, Musil 
and Blok, were not all that different from Apollinaire. Picasso and 
Mayakovsky, living among voyous and apaches in the colourful 
‘ anar ’ world. What is unimaginable, in the Western Europe of 
the two decades before the First World War, is a relationship be- 
tween writers and the workers’ movement comparable to. the one 
we find existing world-wide, following the exaipple of the Soviet 
Union, in the two decades from the October revolution to the 
outbreak of the Second World War. 

3. The problem of a ‘ spiritual homeland ’ (the phrase again is 
from LukScs, and follows the admission that with Stalinism the 
Soviet Union could no longer perform that role for intellectuals 
in the West) is not only that of a real separation from the national 
bourgeois community, but also that of the achievement of an inte- 
gration with the proletariat and thus with the vanguard or avant- 
garde* of that proletariat, the Party. 

This problem was posed for Western writers (and even then 
only for a minute number of them) only after the experience of 
the First World War and immediate post-war period. In other terms, 
what happened in Russia was that the ovenvhelming character of 
the armed revolution and the dvil war created the conditions in 
which, at least temporarily and in spite of factional conflicts, the 
heirs of progressive humanism, the decadents and the avant-garde 
innovators managed for some years to live together in a common 
acceptance of revolutionary reality. In the West however the living- 
together took place between capitalist society and social-democratic 
and revolutionary formations, with the result that for a longish 
time - roughly up to the great crisis of 1929 - the theme of the 
relations between revolutionary organisations (and ideologies) and 
artistic and literary avant-gardes (and their ideologies) takes an 
entirely new form. Immediately an ambiguity sets in — one that 
was destined in the end to assume tragic dimensions. For such a 



relationship can be noh-formal, non-institutional, only in the act 37 
of creation, where the ‘ language of art ’ is the only mediation in 
the original and direct relationship between the class and the poet. 

(The names of Esenin, Babel and Joszef spring spontaneously to 
nund here.) It is inevitable, though, that the supers tructural func- 
tion of literature, its ‘ institutional ' character, should enter into 
conflict vdth that other aspect of the superstructure which is the 
political organisation of the proletariat, ie its Party. A ferocious 
dialogue des sourds now begins. It is a struggle over ‘ investiture ’ 
which simultaneously reveals and conceals a theoretical and prac- 
tical point of enormous importance which has been hidden from 
us, both in Russia and in Western Europe, by the terms imposed 
on us by thirty years of anti-fascist struggle. Writers and artists 
demanded of the political organism, not just a mediation with an 
audience, but an institutional * social mandate a situation, a 
status. But this the political organism could not grant, for to do 
so would have meant renouncing some of its prerogatives and 
claims to authority and would also have meant confessing the 
error of having wished to anticipate in the Party something that 
can only be the aim of the Party. On its side the political organism 
demanded of writers and artists that they should be the conscious- 
ness and the reflection - the conscious reflection - of an order 
of reality which the political organism did not have* the means 
to bring to life. What was demanded, indeed, was not so much 
a function of propaganda as one of revelation and discovery. But 
the formal character of artistic and literary expression is such as 
to render all contents ambiguous. Meanwhile the Party, thinking 
to satisfy, in all their naivete, the demands of the writers and 
artists themselves, rather than reward with salaries or punish 
with deportations, comes to their aid with contents, that is to say 
proposals for themes. But these, even when accepted, give formal 
results opposite to those bargained for. Hence a conflict which is 
permanent and, to the extent to which its real terms remain 
mystified, useless. 

4. The real conflict which Ae visible conflict often masked can be 
summed up as follows. The Party is the entity which, by its 
presence, points to the overcoming of ‘ specialisms it is the 
collective Prince and the collective philosopher in potentia. Now 
to the extent to which, through the power of the Word, they pre- 
serve the spiritual power ‘ to bind and to loose ’, the intellectuals 
(and in particular writers and artists whose activity is not re- 
ducible to a specialism) deny de facto at the present moment the 
role of unique power which the Party claims for itself. They remain 
a kind of priestly caste, whose role they mimic, often, as much 
in their cowardice_^and humiliation as in their martyrdom. The 
Party claims the right to exercise now the function that it will 
perform only when it is dissolved as a Party in classless society 



38 and in the homeostatic circulation of its own components. The 
writer inserts himself into the empty space thus created and makes 
of himself a prophet disarmed, a tribune of ‘ values ’ which are 
not in synchronicity with the political present. The Party cannot 
allow dual power, because that would either be a regression to 
liberal agnosticism or the positive beginning of its -own withering 
away. It therefore demands, and gets, obedience. But it lacks the 
consciousness. Its greatness lies in its refusal of the distinction 
between sacred history and the profane. * Man ’ it says ‘ is God 
unto man *. While the poet reaffirms, at least within this earthly 
space, ‘ Man unto man is God 

5. In the period of history we are summarising here the case of 
Brecht, his life and his work, is of exceptional importance. The 
opposition Brecht/Lukacs has been bandied about in a much vul- 
garised and even vulgar form, but it symbolises well enough the 
contradictions we are talking about. And since this discourse has 
no claim to be the critical history of Brecht’s work (and which 
that work badly needs), we can still make use of it. 

It has become a commonplace of Brechtian criticism to establish 
a chronology and a description of Brecht’s move from pre-Marxist 
to Marxist positions. But what remains to be done, or to be made 
known over here, is a history of German Marxism in the Weimar 
period, and it is extraordinary, for example, that the determining 
role of men like Fritz Sternberg and Karl Korsch in Brecht’s ideo- 
logical formation should be a recent discovery.* Let us, however, 
put forward a hypothesis. We should start by rejecting two stereo- 
types. The first is that of a Brecht always attached to ‘ extremism ’ 
and its ‘ irrealist ’ consequences: basically this is the formula of 
LukScs (with verbal reservations), where it forms a negative evalua- 
tion, but it is also present positively in the enthusiastic and ten- 
dentious interpretations of Brecht by the neo-avant-garde. The 
second is that of a Brecht who. in all his various phases, was still 
always on the right path: this is the apologetic and auto-apolo- 
getic interpretation of the bureaucrats of letters. What emerges as 
more plausible, both from a reading of the texts and by reference 
to the history of contemporary events, is that the study of Marxism 
(roughly between 1927 and 1929) produced in Brecht a radical 
change of position towards the bourgeois cultural inheritance. 
Whereas for the early ‘ avant-gardist ’ and * subversive ’ Brecht, 
the co-experimentalist with Piscator, ‘ tradition ’ means the bour- 
geoise cultural tradition, something either to be rejected or to be 
used as a rag box or as junk thrown up on the street-market of 
history, the Brecht of the phase from the Threepenny Opera (1928) 
to The Exception and the Rule (1930) seems to belong to a current 
of Marxist thought that has entirely cast off all anarchistic avant- 
garde components and is trying to trace a thread of tradition and 
an order of references which is not merely that of the golden age 



of the bourgeois and Jacobin achievement. It could indeed be 
claimed that even if we did not know about the influence of Korsch 
(not to mention many other possible influences) it would still be 
possible to read in Brecht’s poetic work a rejection of the uni- 
versalist-Jacobin component of Marxism, or rather an acceptance 
of that component only in close conjunction with others - with 
the pre- or proto-bourgeoise mediaeval and baroque inheritance 
(Germany between the Peasant War and Thirty Years War) or with 
extra-European elements. Hence his interest in wisdom, in pro- 
verbs, in the apologetic, in ‘ China ’ - and in the class that is the 
support of this entire inheritance, the peasantry. The Brechtian 
ideal is that of an Age of Science fashioned by the hands of people 
who like their ‘ roast goose whether the hands of ‘ peasants ’ 
or of the ‘ bourgeoisie in its ascendent phase ’. 

The world of the future is for him at one time atheist-rationalis- 
tic and rich in psycho-physical ‘ wisdom Lukdcs always retains 
an Eurocentric and indeed Germano centric attitude. It is the work- 
ing class that is the heir to philosophy, and it is the Soviet func- 
tionary of the First Five-Year Plan who in his eyes stands in for the 
(lost) Russian working class and must reopen the way that leads 
from Lenin to Marx and from Marx to Hegel. Brecht is alive above 
all to ‘ backward ’ forms of elementary, colonial or semi-colonial 
exploitation, from The Exception and the Rule onwards. We should 
not be surprised if his mythical Far East finishes up coinciding with 
a reality, through the prose of Mao Tse-tung. 

Moreover the error of Luk^cs no longer appears the one for 
which he has been so often accused both in his own country and 
here and which is in fact his greatest claim to fame, his struggle 
against mechanicism and positivism. It is rather the political and 
historical error (confirmed and aggravated by his most recent writ- 
ings) of having believed that, from the time of the Popular Fronts 
(1934-5) onwards, bourgeois- critical intellectuals, allied to the 
Communists in the struggle against fascism, would have been able 
to refurnish the working-class movement (already Stalinised) with 
elements of Hegelian Marxism which had been present in the 
Soviet Union, in struggle with other tendencies such as that of 
Bogdanov, in the early years of the revolution. Lukdcs’s theses 
triumphed too late, in the tragic and derisory formulae of ‘ socialist 
realism and were imposed, by sovereign command and govern- 
ment decree, at the time of the setting up of the Union of Writers 
of the Soviet Union (1934), when Communist Parties everywhere 
were crushed bet^veen the fascist offensive and internal bureau- 
cratisation. To have raised in the Europe of the twenties the 
banner of socialist humanism; to have, so to say, spoken of Goethe 
to the Red Army with ‘ bloody and empty hands ’ to whom Brecht 
had dedicated one of his early poems; this is Lukacs’s achievement 
and great honour. His error: to have believed that the image on 
this banner could survive the period of five years that begins with 



the assassination of Kirov (December 1934) and ends with the 
German-Soviet pact of August 1939. 

So the emblematic opposition changes face. Brecht is not the 
* avant-garde ’ Lukdcs had thought he was. LukScs is not the 
philistine Brecht thought he was. 

6. Another aspect of Brecht’s importance: Theatre, which puts 
the work in direct, physical contact with its recipients, seemed 
more than any other literary form to choose its public, or at least 
to mark it out, and to define the social place of the author. Pisca- 
tor’s memoirs formulate the question precisely: For whom do we 
act? For whom are the performances of the * Political Theatre ’ 
destined? But his book gives only a faint intimation of the answer. 
To understand what is at issue one must keep in mind the whole 
complex universe of German communism and socialism and its 
‘ cultural ’ organisations. Quite apart from what is sho\vn by the 
figures, there is no doubt that the aims of Piscator’s political 
theatre (which, for the purposes of this article, can stand as the 
representative of a particular conception of theatrical commit- 
ment) were those of a proletarian public, a specifically ‘ class * 
public. In other words, during the period when the figure of Brecht 
emerges and when he begins, along with his study of Marxism, to 
create his major work parallel to the rise and victory of Nazism, 
all this time German communism was increasingly constituting 
itself as a society within society. German communism presented 
itself as a new society, with all its attendant superstructures. 
Hence, among other things, its sectarian characteristics. It had 
partly inherited, and partly imitated, the cultural organisations of 
the social-democratic tradition, just as later it was to produce 
the mirror image of the armed formations of the Nazi party. 
Throughout the Weimar period (but with particular intensity in 
the years of the imminent triumph of Hitler) we find the com- 
pletion of the process of continuing separation of the writer from 
the united bourgeois-democratic community (and therefore from 
the German democratic and enlightenment tradition), a process 
triggered off, for the West, by October 1917. The gesture made 
by certain groups in 'France, notably the surrealists, in joining the 
Communist Party, had immensely more significance in Germany to 
the degree that the KPD was a larger party and had far wider 
support from intellectuals and writers on or around its positions. 
This confirms the truth of Walter Jens’s observation, quoted 'with 
approval by Lukacs, that the whole of German literature of the 
twenties is dominated by the theme of the interpretation of Soviet 
experience and the attitude to be taken up towards it. That is to 
say. the writers close to the revolutionary movement drew them- 
selves into the ‘ circle of those who were below and struggling ’ 
and looked there for a job. a function, a mandate. Brecht portrays 
himself as one of ‘ the wise and friendly, angry and hopeful 



though it is not hard to point out how anachronistic arid indeed 41 
mediaeval such a portrayal of the revolutionary writer is. He does 
better when, in another poem of the same year (1939), he speaks 
of the ‘ Danish roof of straw ’ and says that ‘ yello^ving books, 
fragile reports are what I write on ’.® (The fact is that in reality 
Brecht lived both functions; on the one hand the passer-qn of a 
message that had to go ‘ under the sweat-stained shirt . . . 
through the police cordons '' the role, that is, of the scribe to 
whom tumultuous artisans assign the task of putting down their 
truth on paper; and on the other the mission of the man whose 
words to himself are: ‘ Know that you do it for yourself, so do it 
properly ’.® In the poem of 1939 from which I have quoted above, 
the situation of the ‘ outlaw ’, with all its problems of double 
citizenship and double identity, is expressed as literally intoler- 
able, and it is this which explains why, for many, the Communist 
Party, even more than vanguard of the proletariat, acted as a 
society within society, a state tvithin the state, an emanation of 
the Soviet state and a concrete anticipation of socialist society, 
in which the writer could feel himself fully integrated. The violent 
victory of Nazism deprived the writer even of this appearance of 
a society and left him with the choice of either integrating him- 
self in the party as representative of Soviet power (and therefore, 
as was soon made clear, in a bureaucratic role) or of facing the 
void. But what about those who accepted neither the ‘ humanist * 
illusions of the democratic anti-fascist fronts nor the idea of a 
return ‘ home ’, as did the majority of English intellectuals after 
the Spanish Civil War? On the eve of the Second World War a 
number of ^vriters finally discovered what the working class should 
have known for at least a hundred years: that they had no home- 
land. This elementary truth, although inscribed in the pages of the 
Manifesto, was regarded basically as little more than a phrase and 
was interpreted only in a simple anti-nationalistic direction. And 
those who expressed the truth -- that the homeland of the best 
of them had become the death camps - had to face glib accusa- 
tions of cosmopolitanism, etc. Because of all this the responses 
of German intellectuals of the left to the Nazi victory are of ex- 
ceptional importance. As I mentioned with the example of the 
theatre, in no other European country did a combination of the 
errors and the strengths of the communist movement create within 
bourgeois capitalist society such an illusory anticipation of a pro- 
letarian state and therefore carry forward to its ultimate conse- 
quences the process of bringing together the intellectuals and 
writers with the political organisation of the proletariat. All this, 
needless to say, in a characteristically ‘ German ’ manner, in the 
sense in which Marx uses the word - that is to say, in a formal, 
idealistic and therefore paradoxically literary manner, that of one 
who has everything except power. As a result the testimony left 
behind by the age is the literary and poetic word, while its emerg- 



42 ing reality is to be the massacre of trade unionists and political 
militants. 

7. The way Brecht’s work was at the same time a product, an ex- 
pression and an overcoming of the condition I have been describ- 
ing, need not be gone into here. Suffice it to say that if, from 
about 1930, it became practically impossible, anywhere in the 
world, to attempt a positive formulation of the relations of writers 
and artists to the revolutionary parties, this was due to a large 
extent to the fascist weapon of capital and to the pressure of the 
class enemy which drove the country of ‘ socialism in one country ’ 
into false consdousnesss. 

In this connection it is very interesting to find in the essays 
of Lu Hsun, alongside a clear revolutionary commitment, this con- 
sciousness of a paradoxical condition. In an essay of 1927, com- 
menting on an article of Radek about the suiddes of Esenin and 
Soboly, entitled Artists without Fatherland, Lu Hsun writes: 

‘ I realised that all revolutionary poets who had ideals and 
illusions before the Revolution could be driven to their death 
by the reality that they themselves had yearned for and sung of. 

And if the reality of the Revolution does not destroy the 
illusions and ideals of such poets then it is worth no more than 
an empty name. But this does not mean that we should not 
respect Esenin or Soboly, who both sang their own death chant. 

For they grasped the truth. And by their own destruction they 
proved the forward march of the Revolution ’. 

And, in a talk at the Military Academy of Wampoa in the same 
year. Lu Hsun makes an observation identical to that which Brecht 
will make ten years later in Spain. Lu says: 

‘ I had rather hear the thundering cannon A poem cannot 

frighten the Masters of War, but a gun can overthrow him. I know 
people who think that literature has a great influence on the 
revolution. But for my part I doubt it 

And Brecht, in his speech in Madrid in July 1937:^® 

‘ If culture is inseparable from the collective production of the 
people, if it is so tied to material power that the same violence 
deprives the people both of butter and sonnets, in other words 
if culture is of the same order of material reality, what is to be 
done to save it.^ ... It must be defended with material arms ’. 

Let us recall that on the same occasion the official communist 
spokesman (Vaillant-Couturier) said this: ‘ Continue as writers. 
We do not want to make a corporal of a man whose voice can 



move an army.’ The contrast is an important and a bitter one. For 43 
the writer whose ‘ voice can move an army ’ is in fact the bureau- 
crat of letters, the specialist in propaganda, integrated in mysti- 
fication. But the writer who (like Ludwig Renn, a combatant, who 
said at the same Congress, ‘ I offer you this pen as a present ’) 
has no great belief in the influence of literature on the revolution, 
and who, in his militancy, gives testimony of his divided condition, 
points thereby, through his own destiny and his own work, to an 
unresolved and possibly unresolvable question of doctrine and 
action in the revolutionary movement and takes part in the move- 
ment * as an intellectual ’ at least as much in this way as he does 
through his most inspired and solitary poetic creations. 

8. Lukdcs’s struggle against what he now calls sectarianism and 
which he defines as the tendency to reject the moment of medi- 
ation between principles and practical action, has led him to make 
the claim that the anti-fascist struggle was a strategic mediation 
of the fundamental conflict: 

* Not only can there be an opposition between any absolutely 
necessary tactical action and general theoretical and universal- 
historical principles, but such an opposition can occur even within 
our own strategy.* 

or again: 

‘ The contradiction whereby our strategy and tactics were not 
determined by the fundamental opposition of the epoch, the 
opposition between capitalism and socialism, but by that between 
fascism and anti-fascism, was a real historical contradiction, an 
expression of the real historical movement.’^^ 

The same thesis is repeated in the postscript to Mein Weg zu 
Marx (1957) where he recalls that at Wroclaw in 1948 the theme 
of his intervention was the unity and dialectical distinction be- 
tween the enemy of yesterday (ie Nazism) and the enemy of today 
(ie imperialist reaction). And further: ‘ In the second half of the 
twenties the struggle against fascism had become the central 
problem, but Stalin did not grasp its significance for another ten 
years.* This was an age, he adds, in which ‘ the formation of a 
united front, and indeed a front of all democratic elements, had 
become a vital question for the future of human society ’. Finally, 
in a recent text on the Sino-Soviet debate (1964) he makes the 
point that although he still believes that the 1939 Molotov-Ribben- 
trop pact was correct. 

‘ it was a serious mistake to force the Western Communist Parties 
[ie the French party] to think in terms of old-fashioned imperialist 



44 war and therefore see as the real enemy their own regime and 
not Hitler.’ 

One cannot help observing at this point that, between 1934 and 
1935. Stalin carries out, and gets the parties to carry out,- precisely 
those policies that Lukdcs was calling for, except that by the time 
he does it Hitler is already in power. It is equally the case that 
the policies of the Popular Fronts, coherently pursued throughout 
the decisive years from 1935 to 1939 and throughout the Spanish 
war, concluded, as I see it, in a series of defeats, the greatest of 
which was precisely the outbreak of war in 1939. 

Given all that has been said above about the main tendencies 
within the revolutionary literary camp between 1918 and 1933, the 
interpretation given by Lukdcs, particularly in his recent writings, 
of the politics of anti-fascism is obviously extremely important. 
These tendencies can be reduced to three. The first sees revolu- 
tionary culture as the actuation of the best of bourgeois humanism 
and aspires to reconnect itself with that humanism across the gap 
formed by something called ‘ decadence ’, which can take the form 
of avantgardism, psychologism, aestheticism or naturalism and 
can therefore constitute fissures both on a synchronic and a dia- 
chronic plane. The second is represented by the ‘ historical avant- 
gardes ’ who proclaim a rupture with all the cultural forms of the 
immediate past, rescuing only a long list of precursors and initiates, 
culminating in surrealism. The third tendency is one which corrects 
both the first and the second, and tries to link up with a tradition 
which is both beyond bourgeois humanism and outside the Euro- 
pean tradition. Now it is more than likely that there exist a whole 
series of relations between the way one sees one’s own position in 
the present (ie in the revolutionary working-class movement), the 
way one sees one’s attitude towards the past (ie tradition) and 
the way one is to interpret an historical event of the magnitude 
of fascism. 

Here the a posteriori justification given by Lukacs of the Popular 
Fronts proves when tested against what happened in the field of 
cultural policies to be riven by the same contradictions as those 
of which he accuses Stalin. What Lukdcs should be saying is that 
the Popular Fronts were a necessity imposed by the struggle against 
fascism hut that they did not succeed in avoiding the final throw 
of the dice in the form of the outbreak of war, and above all that 
the intellectual convergences of the time proved of limited value 
in the struggle against fascism and were largely negative in their 
effects on the struggle for Socialism. Instead, however, we are 
given a picture of the events as revolutionary victories. 

As late as 1933, through the mouth of Dimitrov, fascism is 
considered as the armed organisation of the bourgeoisie, and 
Nazism, in Trotsky’s words, is seen as ‘ Thiers riding an armoured 
car ’. But when the ‘ sectarian * theses of the KPD are replaced 



by the slogans of the Popular Front, the antithesis fascism/anti- 45 
fascism, precisely because there is no longer any internal move- 
ment \vithin the Party and it can only move as a single aggregate, 
comes to occupy the entire historical horizon. As a result the writer 
and intellectual are not faced just with the problem of a political 
alliance with social-democratic or liberal forces prepared to join 
in the fight against fascism, but with that of seeking intellectual 
convergence (whether because of opportunism or bureaucratic con- 
venience: either way there are phrases in the texts of thirty years 
ago which reek of outright lies). But where are these convergences 
to be found if not in a definition of fascism as ‘ enemy of civilisa- 
tion ’ - including bourgeois civilisation? If fascism is indeed linked 
to capital, but in a pathological and monstrous way, with all the 
characteristics of an enemy of the human race, and if from 1933 
on the fear of frightening away writers and intellectuals ‘ of good 
will ’ with Marxist slogans comes to dominate political choices 
(and it is a fear which is still expressed to this day), then the 
only ground on which a meeting is possible is that of the most 
insipid social-radical humanism, the same cultural ground which 
produced aesthetes and decadents in art and literature. Lukacs 
is thus reluctantly driven into the illusory pursuit of the last veins 
of the gold of ‘ great realism *. Innovators, avant-gardists and the 
like become acceptable only if they are prepared to continue, under 
the shade of the Popular Fronts, the same innocuous gestures of 
revolt they had carried out under the shade of governments of 
national unity or of the right. 

Thus the truth that the fundamental historic conflict between 
capitalism and socialism takes different forms at different times 
has been unjustifiably extended to define the tasks, functions and 
responsibilities of the revolutionary writer. If at this point we 
recall the phrase of Goethe’s which Lukdcs himself quotes in his 
recent comment on the Sino-Soviet debate, adding that there can 
be no * co-existence ’ between ideas and that * it is of the essence 
of high-level cultural objectifications to demand absolute dominion 
within their own sphere we are brought back once again to the 
central tragic point of half a century of struggle: that up to now 
it has been impossible for the party of the proletariat and of the 
revolution to articulate within itself and in an organic way the 
tension between the order of truths of the short term and those 
of the long term, between the superstructural area of political will 
and that other superstructure which is that of the writer and poet 
and touches on the ‘ truth ’ of history, philosophy and science: 

Avith the outcome that we all know. 

n. Palais de la Mutualite, 1935 

The First International Congress for the Defence of Culture, other- 
wise known as the Congress of Anti-Fascist Writers, held in Paris 
in 1935, seems now like just one of those politico-cultural con- 



46 gresses of which there were so many in the years immediately 
before and even more in the years that followed. Despite the scope 
of its debates and despite the claim made by some that it was 
‘ the most important event in the history of culture since the 
Great Encyclopaedia it can be said that the majority of the 
two thousand participants did not believe in the -efficacy of their 
own declarations.^* 

The value of this congress, which I want to write about in the 
context of the text by Brecht reproduced as an appendix to this 
section and in that of the two other sections of this article, lies 
in the fact that it was both a conclusion and a beginning. It con- 
cluded a series of encounters bet^veen a number of European anti- 
fascist writers and intellectuals and their counterparts from an 
already Stalinist Soviet Union, encounters which had begun some 
years earlier in different conditions. And it inaugurated a form of 
relationship between writer and Party and between writer and 
Soviet power, corresponding to a political formula of cultural 
alliances which remained basically unchanged for over a quarter 
of a century. It must therefore be seen as a major step in a process 
in which we w'ere involved until yesterday - the evolution or 
involution of individual positions in relation to contingent ideo- 
logical stances of political authority or of a party. 

If we take a look at the complex and contradictory directions 
taken by the Soviet cultural leadership in the years between the 
death of Lenin in 1924 and the expulsion of Trotsky in 1928 and 
even more in the years that followed when the formula of ‘ socialist 
realism * was becoming established (1932-34) and if we situate 
these events alongside the rise of fascism in Western Europe and 
the world economic crisis of 1929-33, we get the impression of 
two related developments: the progressive liquidation of the 
literary and artistic avant-gardes in the Soviet Union in the course 
of the affirmation of an aesthetic of * socialist realism ' and ‘ revo- 
lutionary romanticism ’ paralleled in the West by an increasing 
awareness on the part of anti-fascist intellectuals and writers of 
their political responsibility. While in the Soviet Union ideological 
and political control on writers grows progressively more severe, 
reaching its high point in the purges following the assassination 
of Kirov in 1935 and again in the trials of 1936-37, in the West, 
particularly in France, an increasing number of writers from the 
humanist tradition, as they become aware of the threat posed by 
fascism to the values of the liberal-democratic tradition, move in 
the direction of preparing for a popular front. In France there 
already exists, for example, a journal Europe, edited by men like 
Charles Vildrac, Georges Duhamel, Marcel Martinet, Jacques 
Mesnil, Boris Souvarine, Charles Plisnier and Fritz Brupacher, who 
are not to be dismissed as intellectual mouthpieces of the SFIO. 
It is true that between 1927 and 1933 the anti-socialist polemic 
of the communists is quite virulent. But the organiser of the pad- 
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social-democratic positions) and also of the international congress 
against war held in Amsterdam from 27th to 31st August 1932. 
is the very same Henri Barbusse who three years later will organise 
the great congress of intellectuals in Paris, while among the pro- 
moters in both cases we find Maxim Gorky and Remain Rolland. 
Meanwhile from. 1925 the journal Clarte, founded by Barbusse after 
the war on pacifist positions, was becoming, thanks to the work 
of a group of writers including Jean Bernier and Marcel Fournier, 
the base from which the surrealist group could set out in its move 
to^vards direct participation in politics. For example Eluard and 
Breton joined the PCF in 1927, but during that year they con- 
tinued working for Claris, whose position was so out of line with 
official party positions that it had as Moscow correspondent Victor 
Serge. In that decisive year Serge also reported for them in China. 

Later he was to be deported by Stalin and his case will come up, 
as a ‘ scandal at the 1935 Congress itself. The conflict which 
the Congress was to witness had therefore been in preparation 
for at least eight years. 

In March 1932 (that is to say even before the Amsterdam 
pacifist congress) the so-called EAR (Ecrivains et Artistes R6volU’ 
tionnaires) Association was formed, which led to the. founding of 
Commune, a journal which first appeared in July 1933. The edi- 
torial board of Commune was very interesting. It had on it Romain 
Rolland and Barbusse, representatives of the anti-militarist ten- 
dency and heirs of the radical socialist spirit who had subsequently 
attached themselves to communism. There was also Gide, while 
the PCF was represented by Vaillant-Couturier. (Later Gorky’s 
name was added, though clearly only in an honorific capacity.) 

The administrative editors were the ‘ young men Aragon and 
Paul Nizan. This composition already suggests a popular front 
formula, even though the magazine was critical of a manifesto 
issued by the Comiti de Vigilance des Intellectuels and signed by 
1,200 people including Rolland himself, which is felt to be calling 
on the workers for unity on too indiscriminate a basis. But then 
there was the attempted fascist coup of February 6th with firing 
in the Place de la Concorde, and in the first months of 1934 the 
political organisations are taking steps towards the formation of 
the Popular Front. By the second half of the year the front is 
already a reality, although its definitive sanction, involving all 
Communist parties, comes only in the following year. 

In the USSR meanwhile the movement takes what appears to 
be an opposite direction. Following a decree of the Central Com- 
mittee of the CPSU(b) of April 23rd, 1932, preparations are carried 
out to allow the holding, from August 17th to September 1st 
1934. of the first congress of Soviet writers. This congress formu- 
lated the notion of socialist realism and founded the Union of 
Writers, and was thus an instrument which (with the complicity. 



48 but how voluntary one does not know, of Gorky) was to consign 
Soviet literature for a quarter of a century into the hands of the 
bureaucracy. It is interesting to note that in the June number of 
Contmuna there appeared an article signed by P Youdin and A 
Fadeev [P Yudin and A Fadeyev] entitled ‘ Socialist realism, funda- 
mental method of Soviet literature and followed by the ‘ Pro- 
jected statutes of the Union of Soviet Writers 

The second half of 1934 gives evidence, as we have already 
mentioned, of the continuing success of the new ‘ front ’ formulae. 
In August, for example, socialist and communist ItaUan emigres 
proclaim their pact of unity of action. On September 18th the 
USSR is admitted to the League of Nations and, with the new hne 
in Soviet foreign policy, there are the beginnings of a rapproche- 
ment benveen the Soviet Union and France which will lead to 
Laval’s visit to Moscow early in 1935 and the signing of the mutual 
assistance pact on May 2nd of that year. 

On June 10th, eleven days before the opening of the Congress, 
Trotsky, expelled from France by the Daladier government as a 
gesture to the new alliance, leaves the country and writes in an 
open letter to the French workers: 

Two years ago VHumanite used to write every day ‘ the fascist 
Daladier has brought the social-fascist Trotsky bo France to help 
organise armed intervention against the Soviet Union ’. Today 
these gentlemen, as you know, have just created, with the aid of 
the ‘ fascist ’ Daladier, an anti-fascist ‘ popular front *. 

As is well known the new policies of the Communist International, 
which were explicitly formulated in its Vllth congress in July- 
August 1935 in which Togliatti played a major part, encountered 
considerable resistance from within the German party. In January 
1935. a resolution of the Politburo of the International criticises 
the KPD for its sectarian position. There is then a purge of the 
leadership, starting with Fritz Heckert, leader of the party since 
Thalmann’s imprisonment. On January 19th the order is given to 
break off the negotiations between the KPD leadership and the 
exiled Social-Democratic left and to start negotiating directly with 
the leadership of the Social Democrats (first steps in this direction 
being taken in February, leading to an abortive meeting in August). 
Meanwhile on January 30th the new Central Committee of the 
KPD passes a resolution approving the policies of the Popular 
Fronts. 

This heavy intervention of the Comintern must be seen as par- 
tially explaining the temporary refusal to align himself on the 
new positions which is implicit in Brecht’s speech at the Congress. 

The biggest delegations, alongside the host nation, were that 
of the Soviet Union (which had never sent so big a group of writers 
abroad before) and the one constituted by the German emigres. 
The main speeches concerned the relationship bet^veen culture 
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the problem of modern humanism.^^ The French group included, 
besides Barbusse (who wrote heavily loaded accounts of the Con- 
gress in L’Humanit^), Andr^ Gide (who had gone to Berlin the 
year before with Malraux to request the liberation of Dimitrov 
but who the following year, after his journey to the Soviet Union, 
was to break with the Communists), Malraux, Aragon (who* three 
years previously at the Kharkov Congress had started oflE the sur- 
realist secession), J Benda, J Cassou, J Gu^henno, P Vaillant- 
Couturier, A Chamson, J-R Bloch, G Friedmann and P Nizan. The 
Soviet delegation, apart from the ‘ Parisian ’ Ehrenburg (who on 
the eve of the Congress was slapped in the face by Breton on the 
Boulevard Montparnasse for having described the activities of the 
surrealists as * pederastic ’). included Alexei Tolstoy, N Tikhonov. 

V Ivanov, I Babel, M Koltsov, B Pasternak, F Panferov, A Sher- 
bakov, V Kirshon and another ten or so writers either less well 
known or members of other non-Russian nationalities. Two years 
later, at the second Congress, Sholokov and Fadeyev will join the 
new delegation, while Babel, Pasternak and Ivanov will be absent.^® 

Among the Germans there were Heinrich Mann, Johannes 
Becher, Gustav Regler, Max Brod, Erich Weinert, Anna Seghers, 

E E Kirsch, Waldo Frank, Klaus Mann and the ageing critic Alfred 
Kerr. Robert Musil, still little known, was also present and was 
indeed part of the platform at the first session. And, arriving from 
Svendborg in Denmark, the * little country ’ he will talk of in his 
speech, there was Bertolt Brecht. 

It would be useful one day to provide a detailed study not only 
of the ten sessions of the Congress between June 21st and 25th 
but also an account of the days leading up to it, particularly as 
concerns the discussions between Ren6 Crevel and the Congress 
organisers who did not want to let Breton speak (his speech was 
eventually read for him by Eluard) and Crevel’s subsequent suicide. 

Nor was there any lack of dramatic episodes and violent polemics 
during the Congress itself. I feel nevertheless that the main con- 
cern of the enquiry should be focussed on trying to identify atti- 
tudes, formulae and slogans which acquired and held for a long 
time a world-%vide diffusion and which have become real ideo- 
logical schemas of our century. As far as our present interests are 
concerned we should note a clear desire on the side of the Com- 
munists (at least the Russians and the French) to play down, but 
at the same time on no account to pass over, the presence of an 
opposition generically referred to as ‘Trotskyist’. This can be 
seen for example in a declaration signed by the whole Soviet dele- 
gation and published in the official Comintern bulletin, or in the 
following comment from Commune : 

‘ The pettiness of some Trotskyites and the petty-bourgeois 
attitudes of some of the surrealists have provoked universal 



50 contempt and pity, for example the attempts by Mme Paz and by 
Plisnier to sabotage the unity of writers from thirty-five 
countries under the pretext of defending the counter-revolutionary 
Victor Serge. 

Naturally the vast majority of contributions, coming from non- 
Marxist writer-intellectuals, came down on the side hoped for by 
the Communist organisers and supported precisely those interpre- 
tations of the fascist phenomenon which Brecht for his part re- 
jected. The official party representatives rubbed the point home. 
Vaillant-Couturier even uttered this extraordinary statement: ‘ In 
the struggle behveen barbarians and culture, culture is faced vrith 
the problem of winning over the majority ’. And shortly after- 
wards: ‘ We offer to everyone a minimum programme for the 
defence of culture compatible with everything that can survive 
there of old-world influence. . . . Patience is the greatest revo- 
lutionary virtue Tristan Tzara, who was obviously brought in 
to chop the hated Breton, declared in his speech that the intel- 
lectuals were threatened by two extreme positions, one of which 
was the ‘ ivory tower ’ while the second was devoted ‘ in the 
name of some sort of revolutionary leftism of a clearly anarcho- 
idealist character, to criticising every detail of social action and 
thereby to rejoining circuitously the enemies of the revolution.’ 
Tzara goes on, matching blackmail with threats: 

* The poet who places his work above his own life, places himself 
in the camp of reaction. But the poet who, though he may be 
ready to give his life for the revolution, nevertheless only 
succeeds in putting spokes in its wheels under pretexts which 
range from d^mod^ aestheticism to poet-revolutionary philosophy, 
such a poet, I say, must be driven out of the revolutionary 
community that is being formed.’^® 

There were very few contributions to the debate which were not 
either generically humanistic or else aligned either on the com- 
munist tactical position or in open reaction and opposition to it.'** 
Among these few we should mention (besides those of John 
Strachey and Georges Friedrnaim) that of the thirty-year-old Paul 
Nizan, which seemed ten years ahead of those of his elders.^® 
Polemidsing with Julien Benda, Nizan affirms that humanism is 
great only when it is unfaithful to purity. The civilisation which 
the communists aim to create is both a continuation of existing 
civilisation and a break with it. It accepts from the Western tra- 
dition everything which challenges the world and sets itself for- 
ward as a demand for totality. For his part Nizan rejects such 
humanist mythology: 

‘Our attitude is neither a continuation nor a break: it is a set of 
choices.’ 
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‘ the problem of the writer is situated within a humanism which 
involves both the conquest of the earth on the part of all mankind 
and the conquest of the highest degree of consciousness and 
humanity by each of them. In the words of a letter written by . 
a Petersburg worker to the editors of Iskra: “ We have written 
to Iskra asking it to show us riot only where to begin but how 
to live and how to die.” ’ . . . ‘ In this world where each one 
of us is a prey to solitude and war. the affirmation of communal 
values is possible only among those who are engaged together 
in a common struggle. ... [I emphasise this phrase of Nizan’s, 
since it is here that he comes closest to the position of Brecht.] 

... A day wll come when men will be able to accept their 

destiny But today we are still speaking only the name of 

humanism that is limited because it rejects the world and because 
it contains an element of hate and in which the only value 
prefiguring our future is the voluntary fraternity of men committed 
to changing life.’ 

In this context Brecht’s intervention^^ can be considered in two 
lights. On the one hand it is the expression of a moment of dis- 
agreement with the new line of the communist movement, but it 
is also and more importantly the objective expression of a con- 
dition of the revolutionary writer (symbolised by exile in the house 
in Denmark) different from that expressed in the opposition 
between ‘ socialist humanists ’ and Trotskyist ‘ avant-gardes ’. 

At the opposite extreme from the frontist bloc was, in fact, the 
position of the surrealists as expressed in the speech of Breton 
read out to the Congress by Eluard (and as we shall also find it, 
a couple of years later in the declaration of the VMiration de I’art 
r^volutionnaire indipendante signed by Trotsky, Breton and Diego 
Rivera). The surrealists treated as pre-historic characters like 
Gorky, Barbusse, Holland and Mann and considered themselves 
the most coherent anti-fascist writers. Their thesis was that of 
an anti-capitalist, anti-fascist, anti-stalinist struggle to ‘ change 
life * (in Rimbaud’s phrase), and thus a revolt against the father- 
land, religion, the family, police, etc. They therefore came out 
against what they considered to be an abandonment of the Leninist 
slogan to ‘ turn imperialist war into civil war ’ and against every- 
thing in Stalin’s Russia that smacked of restoration of the family, 
hierarchies, the army, etc. On the significance of these theses I 
have written at length elsewhere.®* What interests us here is the 
non-existence in their position of any mediation (whether theoreti- 
cal or practical, ideological or political) between an analysis which 
is taken as a once and for all given (the discourse on ‘property 
relations ’ or revolutionary prolegomenon) and a literary or artistic 
practice understood as an immediate appropriation of the future 



in the present and as a practical aid to the transformation of the 
world. It is to them, but only to them, that the criticism can be 
applied which Luk^cs extends, under the heading of extremism, 
to everyone at the time who opposed the formula of socialist 
realism. In the surrealists, but not in Brecht, there is that total 
refusal of all tactics in the pursuit of a strategy which lies on the 
horizon like a real ‘ bad infinity ’ and creates complicity with 
immobilism. 

In his discussion of Eigentumsverhaltnisse or property relations, 
Brecht offers no ‘ cultural * or * literary ’ slogan other than that of 
* specifying or helping to bring about social conditions which will 
make barbarism superfluous ’ - in other words coherent political 
action. The experience of Hitler’s rise to power and of emigration 
has revealed to him the need to renounce ‘ classical ’ fullness and 
the ‘ solid ground underfoot ’ which both * socialist realists ’ and 
‘ progressive humanists ‘ felt or claimed to feel. He knew that, in 
Europe at least, Marxism was not capable of healing the split 
between the ‘ here and now ’ and the ‘ long term ’, between the 
cry of revolt and the force of patience. The integration of intel- 
lectual and artistic labour into the working class before the revo- 
lutionary leap forward had become mystified: it was posited now 
only for the purposes of anti-fascism. It was. the end of a series 
of incarnations of an old dream of intellectuals and poets, that 
they could live and work, so to speak, in a room of the * house 
of the people *, integrated into a kind of society that had hollowed 
itself out a space within the society of the ruling class, no longer 
as orphans, no longer speaking two languages, no longer tom by 
a double identity. This will, or this hope, had probably found in 
the intellectual left of Weimar Germany and in Brecht’s own work 
(particularly between 1929 and 1933) its most coherent expres- 
sion. But (and here the argument is in need of further corrobora- 
tion) the very formula of didactic theatre, and the very theory of 
the alienation-effect and of resisting an identification between 
actor and character, go to prove precisely how precarious and 
hard to sustain was the aim of class-based artistic expression for 
the class in a situation in which the class did not occupy the seat 
of social power. To sum this up briefly, those theories and the 
living contradictions which they introduce into Brechtian theatre 
during the Weimar period can be seen as a transposition and a 
reflection of the dual class character and social duality of the 
public to which the play was directed. It does not matter whether 
Brecht remained faithful to his artistic ideology or whether he 
occasionally abandoned it in order to sprinkle some * Aristotelian * 
incense on the altar of the Party. The point is that after two 
years in exile Brecht is issuing a political call to arms and giving 
advice on how to ‘ write the truth In other words he is pro- 
posing techniques for the class struggle and is trying to fuse his 
own vocation as an artist with that of a revolutionary copywriter. 



But he remains aware of the need to reject sterile materials and 
the padding with which some were trying to fill the essential void 
in the proletarian condition. To ‘ talk of property relations ’ means 
the exact opposite of engagement. And in reality, in Spain and 
then in the Resistance, and always on the basis of the anti-fascist 
myth, the intellectuals and poets of the ‘ left ’ will find for the 
last time another provisional ‘ home ’ and provisional ‘ society 
a prefiguration or a premonition. In Italy this home from home 
continued to be offered for many years to come. 

Today, when the condition of ‘ internal emigr6 ’ is the only 
possible condition for the intellectual who has not renounced a 
socialist perspective, the invitation to talk about ‘ property re- 
lations ’ and to descend into the hell where ‘ a minority has 
anchored its pitiless dominion ’ contains a difficult prophecy and 
an imperative which is all the harder to carry out in so far as the 
last twenty-five years seem to have made the invitation ridiculous 
because forgotten. ‘ Property relations * and the ‘ pitiless class 
dominion ’ are not so hidden and there is no need to descend into 
hell to find them. As Brecht also wrote elsewhere, the dominion 
* sets itself up for ten thousand years Not to be able to tell 
hell from heaven, or evil from good, that is the surest proof that 
one is in hell, which is evil at rest with itself. 

‘ Comrades - without wanting to say anything particularly new, 

I should tike to say something about the struggle against those 
powers which at present are striving to smother in blood and 
filth Western culture, or rather such remains of culture as a 
century of exploitation has left alive. I should like to draw your 
attention to a single point, about which, in my opinion, we must 
be extremely clear if it is our intention to fight these powers 
effectively and fight them to the end. The writers who, in their 
own body or in the body of others, experience the atrocities of 
Fascism, and are outraged by them, are not automatically as a 
result of this experience and this outrage in a position to fight 
these atrocities. Some may think that it is enough to describe 
these atrocities, particularly^when real talent and real anger are 
at work to make the description effective. Such description is 
important. Atrocities are taking place. This must not he. People 
are being struck down. This must not be. What further discussion 
do we need? Let someone stand up and fall upon the torturers. 
Comrades, we need to discuss. 

Someone perhaps will stand up; that’s not too hard. But then 
we must fall upon the enemy, and that is harder. Our anger is 
there, the enemy is identified. But how do we bring him down? 

The writer may say “ My task is to denounce wrongs ”, and he 
can leave it to his readers to act against them. But then the writer 
will have a strange experience. He will discover that anger, like 
pity, is something that exists as a quantity. It is available, os a 



54 quantity and it is released as a quantity. But the worst of it is 
that where more is released it is because more has been needed. 
Comrades have said to me: when we first announced that our 
friends had been killed, there was a cry of outrage and offers of 
help. That was when a hundred had been killed. But then when 
thousands were killed and there was no sign of an end to the 
killing, silence spread and little help was offered. This is how it 
is. “ When crime becomes frequent it becomes invisible; when 
suffering becomes unbearable, the cries of the sufferer become 
inaudible. One person is killed and the bystanders faint. That is 
natural. When massacre comes falling like rain no one any longer 
calls out halt." 

That is how it is. What is to be done about it? Is there no way 
to stop people turning their faces away from atrocities? Why do 
people turn away? They turn away because they can see no way 
to intervene. People do not dwell on the sufferings of others when 
they have no means of helping. One can stay a blow when one 
knows when it will fall, and where it will fall and why and to 
what purpose it will fall. And when one can stay the blow, when 
any possibility, however slight, exists of doing so, then one can 
have sympathy with the victim. One can also do it at other times, 
but not for long, and not for all the time that the blows are 
raining on the victim. So we must ask: Why does' the blow fall? 
Why is culture being thrown overboard like ballast, those remains 
of culture that we still possess? Why is the life of millions of 
people, of the majority of people, being impoverished, stripped 
naked, nearly or even totally destroyed? 

Some of us would answer the question in this way: Out of 
brutality. They believe that they are experiencing a terrifying 
outbreak among increasing sections of humanity, a monstrous 
occurrence with no knowable cause, that has appeared suddenly 
from nowhere and will perhaps, with luck, disappear into nowhere, 
a violent emergence of long repressed or slumbering instinctual 
barbarity. 

Those who answer in that way are of course themselves aware 
that such an answer does not go very far. And they also feel that 
one should not grant to this brutality the status of a natural 
force, of an unconquerable power from hell. 

So they speak about the neglected education of the human 
race. Something there has been passed over or could not be done 
in a hurry. Lost ground must be made up. Goodness must he set 
against brutality. The great words must be invoked, the exorcism 
that has worked before, the immortal concepts, love of freedom, 
honour, righteousness, whose efficacy is proved by history. The 
exorcism is applied. And what happens? The proof of its brutality 
is offered by Fascism in the form of fanatical celebration of 
brutality. Accused of fanaticism, it answers with the celebration 
of fanaticism. Charged with offences against reason, it proceeds 



complacently to put reason itself on trial. 

Fascism too finds that education has been neglected. It hopes 
itself to influence minds and captivate hearts. To the brutality of 
its torture-chambers it adds that of its schools, its newspapers 
and theatres. It educates the whole nation and educates it all 
day long. It has not all that much to offer the great majority, but 
it can offer education. It has no food to offer, so it educates people 
to self-restraint. It cannot get production working properly and it 
needs wars, so it educates people for physical courage. These are 
ideals, demands to make on people, sometimes they are even high 
ideals, noble demands. 

Flow we know what purpose these ideals serve, who is doing 
the educating and who the education benefits, which is surely 
not the educated. But what of our ideals? Even those of us who 
see the root of the evil in brutality and in barbarism, speak, as 
we have said, only of education, only of intervening in people’s 
minds, certainly of no other intervention. They speak of education 
in the direction of Good. But Good will not emerge spontaneously 
from the demand for Good, from Goodness under all conditions, 
even the worst, just as Brutality did not originate from Brutality. 

I do not believe in brutality for brutality’s sake. One must 
defend humanity against the accusation that it would be brutal 
even if brutality were not good business. My friend Feuchtwanger 
is witty but wrong when he says vulgarity comes even before 
self-interest. Brutality does not come from brutality, but from 
the business that can only be done with its assistance. 

In the small country where I live conditions are less terrible 
than in many countries, but every week 5,000 prime head of 
cattle are destroyed. That’s bad. But it is no outbreak of sudden 
bloodthirstiness. If it were, then things would not be so bad. 

The destruction of beef cattle and the destruction of culture do 
not have barbaric instincts as their cause. In both cases a part 
of the stock of laboriously produced commodities is eliminated, 
because it has become a burden. In view of the starvation that 
reigns over four fifths of the world, these measures are doubtless 
crimes, but there is nothing wanton about them, nothing at all. 

In most countries of the world today we have social conditions 
in which crimes of every kind are highly rewarded and virtue is 
expensive. ” The good man is defenceless and the defenceless man 
is beaten to death, but with brutality one can get everything one 
wants. Vulgarity has set itself up for ten thousand years. Goodness 
needs a bodyguard, but finds none.” 

Let us beware of simply asking people to provide this 
bodyguard. We too must be careful not to demand the impossible. 
Let us not expose ourselves to the reproach that we too came 
to people with an appeal to humanity to do the superhuman and 
virtuously to suffer appalling conditions, conditions which can be 
changed but which should not be changed. Let us not talk just 



56 about culture. 

Let us have pity for culture, but let us first have pity for 
humanity. Culture is saved only when humanity is saved. 

Let us not be carried away to the extent of asserting that 
people exist for culture, not culture for people. That would be 
too like the practice of the markets, where the people are there 
for the cattle, not the cattle for the people. 

Comrades, let us reflect on the roots of evil. 

A great doctrine, which is seizing hold of ever greater masses 
of people on our planet, which is still a young planet, says that 
the roots of all evil lie in our property relations. This doctrine, 
like all great doctrines, has seized hold above all of those masses 
who suffer most from existing property relations and from the 
barbaric methods by which these relations are defended. And it 
is being realised in a country which covers one sixth of the surface 
of the world and where the oppressed and the propertyless have 
seized power. There no destruction of foodstuffs takes place and 
no destruction of culture. 

Many of us writers, who are experiencing the atrocities of 
Fascism and are outraged by them, have not yet understood this 
doctrine and have not yet discovered the root of the brutality 
that outrages them. For them the danger exists of treating the 
horrors of Fascism as unnecessary horrors. They hold to their 
property relations because they believe that the horrors of Fascism 
are not necessary in order to defend them. But the maintenance 
of the dominant property relations does require cruelty. Here 
the Fascists are not lying. They are telling the truth. Those of 
our friends who are as outraged as we are by the horrors of 
Fascism, but wish to maintain existing property relations or are 
indifferent whether they are maintained or not, cannot carry on 
the struggle against this spreading barbarism long enough or 
strongly enough because they cannot specify and help to bring 
about the social conditions that will make barbarism superfluous. 
Those on the other hand whose search for the roots of evil has 
led them in the direction of property relations, have plunged 
deeper and deeper, through an inferno of deeper and deeper 
lying atrocity, until they have reached the place where a small 
section of humanity has anchored its pitiless dominion. It has 
anchored it in that form of individual property which involves the 
exploitation of their fellow men and which they defend with 
tooth and claw. In the process they are quite willing to sacrifice 
a culture which no longer helps to defend them and is no longer 
any use to defend them, and to sacrifice utterly all those laws 
of human co-existence for which a despairing humanity has 
struggled so long and so bravely. 

Comrades, let us talk of property relations. 

This is what 1 wanted to say about the struggle against the 
spread of barbarism, so that it would be said here too. or so that 
I too should have said it.' 



III. Beyond the Social Mandate 

1. A hypothesis: these present years show a fusion between 
industry and society (not, however, to be taken as either total or 
irreversible); the road, which used to seem difficult but clear, 
towards a socialist management of communal life, has become 
invisible; the gap between essence and appearance in society has 
narrowed and it. seems as if one must consume away the rest of 
life in the recognition of a compact surface lacking in hand-holds, 
a world in which one can only live but which deprives of meaning 
any form of death. If this is true, then it is absurd (and criminal) 
to engage in any nostalgic or rebellious move aiming to restore 
to the writer the social status inherited from romanticism which 
made him the voice of national conscience or the historian of 
private life. Equally impossible and illusory is the return to the 
mandate and the status which the working-class movement offered 
to the writer, whether (over the i>eriod of transition from nine- 
teenth to twentieth century) as an inheritance of the mission of 
the bourgeois enlightenment, or (over the years from 1935 to 
just recently) through the formation of the anti-fascist fronts. As 
for the ‘ socialist ’ countries, although they continue to pursue the 
mockery of the writer as functionary, everyone knows that the 
writers who really count there are all Western-type writers. China 
and the Third World I will not speak for, since the environmental 
and cultural situations there seem so different from ours. 

What hypotheses, then, can we formulate today about the 
legitimacy of literature? Some would say that a lot of the com- 
munication traditionally performed by literature has been absorbed 
by particular scientific disciplines, for example psychology, anthro- 
pology, sociology and so on. But this haemorrhage has been going 
on since Herodotus’s day and everything to be said about the 
uselessness of literature was said in the polemics of the early 18th 
century. For all that literature has not ceased to exist. More often 
today the idea is that of the death of art, not in the properly 
Hegelian sense of the phrase but in the sense of the end of a cer- 
tain idea of poetic art. Alternatively there is the idea of a * death 
and transfiguration ’ by which the various mass media are re- 
cuperated into art - forgetting, or certainly undervaluing, the fact 
that the real source of the multiplication of these media is the 
continual production of commodities for Elites and indeed for 
Elites as consumers. Alternatively again - and this is the case with 
the more intelligent manifestations of contemporary linguistic and 
structuralist formalism - out of the wished-for death of the notion 
of ‘ art ’ and ‘ poetry ’, briefly of ‘ values ’, one rescues the notion 
of * literarity ’, defined as a particular operation performed on 
language, an activity which never gives answers but always only 
raises questions, the suspension of a meaning which can be de- 
ciphered ad infinitum, inexhaustible double articulation, etc, etc; a 
form of communication but a paradoxical one, radically intransi- 



tive but none the less capable, just by being there, of contesting 
reality. Even in this hypothesis there is implicit the denial of the 
recognisability or visibility of a social function - other than that 
of a master of ceremonies or of a shaman. 

How can it be denied that in our culture the literature of 
denunciation and the literature of a break with the society around 
us have become a genre like verse tragedy or historical ballads? 
Such literature may use the methods of sarcasm or invective or 
lament. It may make people cry. it may make them laugh. But 
what can the adult listener then do with his tears or his laughter? 
At most it becomes a light-weight, provisional weapon. In any case 
what interests us most here is the fact that the literature of de- 
nunciation, militancy or protest can no longer have any serious 
relationship with the organisations of the working-class parties, 
associations or movements. What is more, in relation to the new 
and growing (though still barely visible) forms of working-class 
politics, literature cannot but remain extraneous. For in so far as 
literature sets itself up as ‘ poetry ’ or ‘ form ’ or ‘ value ’ its 
essential stance remains a confirmation of the dominion of the 
owners of consciousness, the owners of the Divine. The relation 
between literary expression and revolutionary movement is a re- 
lationship of the type pointed to by Marx when he called the 
proletariat the heir of classical German philosophy. The revolu- 
tionary class, as matrix of future society, is the bearer of poetic 
truth, but precisely because of this that truth cannot but be hidden 
from it, at least in part, in the society of the present. Moreover, 
poetry is not joking. It does really allow the future to be consumed 
in effigy, the god in mortal form, the ear in the wheat stalk. In 
extremis it can deny the future itself and turn it into the ‘ eternal *. 

It is pointless then to try and distinguish between denunciation, 
demands, appeals to the new, etc, either at the level of contents 
or at that of forms. Might the issue be that of protecting the 
relationship between political and social progress and the progress 
of expressive forms? This is the illusion of the avant-gardes and 
was also Trotsky’s. Certainly stylistic innovation is in a relation 
to social transformation, but it is a relation expressed in the ‘ long 
term ’. At whatever level one takes the poetic object, the degree 
of translatability of the work from its own order of existence to 
that of knowledge-for-praxis has become minimal. I say has be- 
come because this has not always been the case. But the more 
the area of active social mystification expands, the harder becomes 
the application of poetic truth as a tendency towards universality. 
The old much derided claim, that capitalism is necessarily the 
enemy of art, can be interpreted in this way: poetry belongs neces- 
sarily to an order of values analogous to the one to which the 
capitalist order is a systematic, organised and inevitable obstacle. 

Once the social mandate of which Mayakovsky wrote has come 
to an end poetry must either retreat entirely into the sphere of 



the private world or else perform some worthy tasks set for it 59 
by ideology. At the very best, thanks to a duality inherent as a 
vital tension within it, it can do both. This is the case with much 
of Brecht’s later and often quite extraordinary lyrics which, taken 
in one aspect, perform an ideological task, but, in another, remain 
rigorously private. The presence of historical allusions only makes 
this tension more complete. 

2. What would be the strongest objection that could be made to 
what has been said so far? The objection undoubtedly of someone 
who denounces as a spiritualistic and aristocratic residue the 
separation reasserted here bet\veen literature as fact and poetry 
as value and denies the existence of any qualitative difference 
between forms of communication other than territorial or regional 
differences. In response to such an objection there is not much to 
be said. If anything one might counter that reasoning of this kind 
casts doubt on the very notion of a qualitative leap and therefore 
on that of revolution itself. Certainly the use of poetry as a value 
has been a class use and it carries the ugly marks of its most recent 
historical employers, bourgeois and capitalist culture. It is also 
true that in its formal quality of a stripper of illusions, poetry has 
continued to pose demands on reality and not merely covertly 
confirm it. But everything that I have been saying about the history 
of half a century of relations behveen poetry and revolution makes 
it impossible for me to relapse into the illusory idea of a poetry 
that is * other *. It is inevitable that revolutionary action, once 
liberated of its Aeneas complex (that is to say its concern to rescue 
the idols of the burning city), should adopt the position of certain 
Russian revolutionists of the last century (‘ better a pair of boots 
than the works of Shakespeare ’) or the negativity of Tolstoy, 
repetitions of the more coherent stance of the militant bourgeoisie 
of the eighteenth century which can still be heard in the memor- 
able ‘ Digression ‘ which begins the second volume of Manzoni’s 
Fermo e Lucia.^* 

3. In fact the consumption of poetry as value continues and can 
only be achieved within existing cultural modes. To think that one 
can escape the ambiguities of this usage by simply denying poetry 
as value is equivalent, as I said above, to denying the very possi- 
bility of revolution. For the current reduction, which is empiricist, 
of all poetry as value to the level of literature as fact does not 
belong to the violences of history of the type exemplified above 
but is a pure and simple * fall in value ’. It does not bracket one 
truth in order to emphasise another, but it keeps alive, on cor- 
poratist criteria, one sector of expression precisely through the 
devaluation of this form of expression to the status of a sector. 

The fact that all over the communist movement proletarian poetry 
of an immediately persuasive and emotive type continues to be 



6o invoked and that this is called by the same name as is used to 
designate poetry as value, is a question of cultural politics which 
does not concern us here and whose origins we have already dis- 
cussed. What does matter is that our distinction (which is an 
aristocratic distinction, because although the poet must be demo- 
cratic, poetry, if it is not to be literature, cannot hut be aristo- 
cratic) should not be used as an alibi to evade the problems of the 
separate and enormous area of literature and its institutions- The 
possible field of action for writers and critics in relation to literary 
institutions remains large, despite our reluctance to occupy it. 

It is no accident that ^vhen the chance has come up to intervene 
in the control of literary and cultural institutions the initiative 
has been deformed or neutralised by silence from the powers that 
be, notably the Communists. For although the autonomous control 
of cultural organisations is in the last analysis impossible without 
a transformation in the rest of society, it is however a possible 
field of practical political and indeed ‘ trade union ’ intervention 
whose effect is to unmask the futility of a whole series of high- 
flown laments and literary quibbles. Writers and critics who have 
realised that the day of the social mandate is over have not for 
that reason deprived themselves of an area of civic or social inter- 
vention. It remains open to them to devise piodels of critical 
writing, of prose language, of written information, of the organisa- 
tion of literary study and research, of translation or of directing 
the progress of literary disciplines, and to do this without the 
pretention that these models compete wth those that already 
exist - precisely because one knows that revolutionary reality, 
when it emerges, will be such as to render even the most imagin- 
ative models unrecognisable. 

4. (Advice to a few. No point hurrying to identify the nuclei of 
resistance or the new areas of ossification being formed in the 
social fabric. The labour of * recognition ’ must be prudent, because 
desperate. Our fault is not to have despaired enough, not to have 
really abandoned the belief that we could see with our own eyes 
what is, by definition, not visible, that is to say a first step taken 
by our country towards Communism. It would have been better to 
have given up, to have adopted the tones of futility and sarcasm, 
thus giving proof that our rational subordination was directed at 
something more lasting than the few decades of our own life. For 
today separation and clandestinity (or seriousness) are forced on 
us by the pitiless power of the years. One feels ‘ outside ’ of one’s 
time. If only one was. In fact one is merely on the fringe.) 

5. The sundry tendencies of critical formalism (semantic, struc- 
turalist) are in accord with a whole tradition when they recall that 
poetry (or, as they say, literature) is impotent to intervene directly 
in the transformation of the real. But we should note that while on 



the one hand these theories of criticism tend to accentuate the 6i 
specificity of literary language, its ‘ literarity and thus to isolate 
it from any contamination, to the extent of falling into line wth 
a number of classical autonomistic or mystical theses, on the other 
hand they are forced by their own anti-historicism (or by an his- 
toricism which denies any form of finalism) to reject any notion of 
value and are led to extend to the entire field of literature a notion 
of operations on language whose validity applies in reality only 
to a more definitive order, which is the order that can more strictly 
be called poetic. What happens in practice, though, is that these 
tendencies, with their ideology of non-communicativeness (or of 
coded communication), spread out beyond creative literature pro- 
per to take in decorative literature and to involve critical language 
and the language of discursive prose and even (if not principally) 
the world of conversation and persuasion, so that all that is rescued 
from ambiguity and the world of the ineffable is (of course) so- 
called science, that is to say language with a high (or different) 
degree of formalisation. (It may be not only legitimate but neces- 
sary in the name of a ‘ religious ’ or historical goal to reject the 
facile illusions of easy communication between people, but there 
is nothing more repulsive than doctrines of incommunicability and 
the impossibility of persuasion coming from self-styled ‘ atheists ’ 
and deniers of any historical finalism. For, under their pose of 
tragic and heroic stoicism, they are setting up an hierarchical caste- 
system based on a sort of snobbery of the spirit.) 

6. But might not the literary use of language, its formalisation, the 
exercise of its * signifying and yet deceptive nature ’ (Barthes), be 
a metaphor for a mode of human existence? As Lukdcs had shown, 
from Romanticism to the present the increasing importance attri- 
buted to poetry and art has to be seen in relation to the extension 
of the process of reification in every other sector of human ac- 
tivity. I refer here to the essay on * Reification and the conscious- 
ness of the proletariat ’ in History and Class Consciousness, and 
in particular to section II, 3 (pp 173-81, English edition) and the 
extraordinary footnote (note 47, printed on p 214 of the English 
edition) where he talks about the reactionary degeneration of the 
notion of orgaruc growth: 

‘ Here it is only the structure of the object that need concern us: 
namely the fact that what would seem to be the high point of the 
interiorisation of nature merely implies the abandonment of any 
true understanding [Durchdringen] of it.’^® 

If, particularly during the last century, poetry and art come to 
emerge as ‘ form ’ and ‘ structure ’ this is precisely because they 
appear as a kind of * second nature ’ and as the only area of action 
which has apparently not yet been invaded by the sclerosis of 



62 reification - a ghostly and reflected confirmation, thus, of forma- 
list theories. But the humanist tradition, exemplified for Lukacs by 
Goethe and Hegel, introduces in Marxism, as the end of com- 
munism. the ending of alienation (or rather its suspension), the 
return of man to himself, in other words the capacity, individual 
and collective, to do more oneself, to be self-determining, to form 
past, present and future. This ‘ superhuman ’ capacity, however, 
not only excludes any ‘ squalid pride ’ but is a suspension of the 
man we are only to the extent that it is a deeper level of our funda- 
mental contradiction. Now the praxis-consciousness which is the 
desired end of Marxist ‘ history ’ is nothing other than the ‘ dream 
of a thing ’ which men have always had wth them: it is, in other 
words, the faculty of life-forming activity, the ordering of life in 
function of the goal, which is precisely the specific quality of works 
of art. The * formalisation * of life is the victory over the merely 
practical living to which we are subjected by alienated labour. And, 
to emphasise the point: what is aestheticism (or for that matter 
any individual ethical-religious ‘ edification ’) if not the illusion of 
being able to reach a premature privileged formalisation of one’s 
own life? 

I say aestheticism because the work of art or poetry is not (and 
this is entirely to its credit) anything more than the metaphorical 
prophecy or prophetic metaphor of that formalisation. The for- 
malist notion of poetry - ie that it is the organisation of an am- 
biguous lie in order to tell an ambiguous truth — finds its historical 
legitimation in the harshening petrification of the human condition. 
Unfortunately the sectarians of the doctrine use it in a conservative 
way, locating poetry as a ‘ section ’ of a universe entirely composed 
of ‘ forms What one should in fact do is take the formalist 
methodology literally so as to restore to poetry its circumscribed 
and therefore tragic dignity. In this conception — at least for those 
who presuppose a finality of history - poetry is the point of inter- 
section of clock time and historical time (or, as the religious would 
say, the profane and saaed orders). Poetry, like the fragments of 
meteoritic iron which are still iron and which rest on the earth 
but ‘ signify * a differ.ent origin, is made manifest as fractions of 
‘ orientated time *. 

7. In what sense is the work of poetry a prophetic metaphor of 
the formalisation of life? The elements which make up the work 
of art stand in definite relations to each other and establish be- 
tween themselves a system of tensions, ranging from the simplest 
to the most complex. Although one might say the same thing about 
any living reality, it is not a question of affirming a homology with 
other systems (as for example in the vitalistic concept of art h la 
Richards, where art is the ‘ presence of a model ’, legitimate 
though this might be). What has to be affirmed is rather that the 
definitive manifestation of the tensions internal to the work of 



art is its formality > and that this formality can indeed be felt in 63 
the work as such but it is not imitable or reproducible in the real 
life of the single individual but only in the context of a human 
society and its modes of association. Consequently, although there 
is an insuperable gap between the formality of poetry and the 
formality of the real life, and although the experience of the latter 
is sufficiently served by the normal, impoverished, imperfect forma- 
tive activity of our life as it is, art and poetry continue to reiterate 
their project of a definitive ‘ imitation ’ of themselves which 
bursts the bounds of our present formative capacities. The silent 
pointing to an absence is the declaration of a demand that these 
capacities be extended, not quantitatively but in a qualitative leap. 

8. In confirmation of the correctness of the analogy proposed 
here: Both in poetry as value and in life as form are present 
simultaneously both the richness of meanings and possibilities and 
their radical insufficiency. The working class is coerced into the 
practical expenditure of its own life, into the performance prin- 
ciple, into immediately useful labour. In so far as it is the revolu- 
tionary class, or ‘ true ’ negation, it acts objectively to abolish the 
informality of its own existence and of existence in general, and 
thus to ‘ formalise ’ life. On the one hand this means discovering 
and practising the inexhaustible richness of life, the potential of 
restoring history: but on the other hand it also means, in order to 
dominate the existent, the need to discover it as such, as illegiti- 
macy, precariousness, insignificance, ‘ useless passion In the 
same way the formal nature of poetry puts forward both the 
potentially infinite richness of its modes and on the other hand 
its own futility and instability (even linguistic): the essential being 
of poetry is always as an ode to dust. 

9. So the class which is necessity (and the movement which repre- 
sents it) cannot institute the same kind of normal relations with 
poetic formalisation as can its bourgeois antagonist, which is a 
class which claims to be and in fact is in possession of itself and 
is therefore form. Poetry, can be enjoyed principally only by the 
dominant class, not just for the vulgar empirical reasons which 
spring to mind but because the opposite could be the case only 
in another (or a future) world. The light of poetry is the meta- 
phorical light of integral formality and as such exceeds infinitely 
the real but partial formalisation represented by the dominant 
class. Hence (and this belief is rooted in the epochs and ideologies 
which identify progress with the extension to the dominated of the 
formative capacity of the dominant class) poetry seems to have as 
its ideal destination the dominated and oppressed. But it only 
seems so. For in practice they can enjoy it only in so far as they 
share, to a greater or lesser degree, in the culture of the dominators 
and can share for a moment their illusion of universality - and 



64 therefore mystification. And poetry makes us complidt in this 
mystification. This ‘ reactionary ’ function of poetry is something 
which the romantics and post-romantics knew all too well, as 
Rimbaud demonstrates. When Barthes and co say that literature 
‘ lib^re me. question . . . donne du souffle au nionde . . . permet 
de respirer’. they make clear, against their own. intention, just 
why revolutionaries should not ‘give the world air to breathe*. 
The ‘world’ must suffocate. Lenin (so the story goes) could not 
bear to listen to Beethoven’s music which told people uselessly 
what they might become. 

10. The revolutionary class can also be defined as that which is 
capable of rejecting the ‘ essentialist proposals ’ issued to it by 
capitalist culture, alias culture tout court. In its practice it chooses 
itself against ‘ truth ’, its own formless reality against the legiti- 
macy of form, the negation which negates against the negation 
which collaborates. Anything but irrational or vitalisdc, coerced 
in fact into the rationality of capitalist production, it is revolu- 
tionary precisely to the extent that the pressure of need and of 
the need for performance allows it no imperative other than that 
of acting to reduce need and performance. Its existence is defined 
by its need to ‘ search for the East by way of the West ’, to aspire 
to freedom and essence by way of necessity* and inessentiality. 
It is this inherent paradox which makes its location appear im- 
possible to establish. Its movement may be slow, almost imper- 
ceptible, like bradyseisms. But from time to time it blocks the 
path of the ‘ conscious ’, as the Carrier does the Merchant in The 
Exception and the Rule. And when it occupies the streets and the 
public places it provokes the cry * is this not the son of the car- 
penter? ’ (Matthew xiii, 55). 

The magical and vital delusion of form, the un-deceit of con- 
tradictory meanings, the displacement of levels and of sign-signi- 
fieds within formal confines, all this is what poetry is, and when 
understood suspends life in ephemeral form. Ulysses has to be 
tied to the mast, the oarsmen have to have their ears blocked or 
they will not reach their goal. But for those who have no goal to 
reach because they think they have already reached it, the same 
song is heard as a delicious thrill, an annunciation of death that 
adds spice to the pleasures of living. They pay the Sirens to sing 
at their banquets. But there is an exalted lesson which poetry can 
give to the class of negation and to those who lead it: it can intro- 
duce the healthy suspicion that the class struggle that is fought 
to abolish classes leads to a higher and ineliminable contradiction, 
the one we have referred to, between a limitless capacity of self- 
determination of life and its limitless infirmity. This is something 
that is exceptionally important, essential indeed, in that it can 
help to free the revolutionary movement from its infantile opti- 
mism. its elementary and ever recurrent trust in progress. Perhaps 



the greatest thing which poetry can teach it today is the way. to 65 
grasp the extent of the nothingness that accompanies positive 
action. 

11. The possessing class can experience all poetry as poetry of 
the present. The stripping of illusion is in fact the clearest con- 
firmation of its existence. It is an operation, formerly performed 
by magic and religion and now by ‘ art ’ which, by exposing the 
(partial) void confirms de facto the (partial) fullness of power. The 
proprietor in us which fosters the illusion that we own ourselves 
needs to believe that poetry is the formation of models according 
to the proprietor’s own modelling powers. A power, which, \vithin 
class limits, is real enough. But that feature of poetry which really 
transcends class limits is converted into ‘ religion ’ or confined into 
a specialism. Conversely the dominated class - or that part of us 
which knows only raw existence and penury - wll continue, as it 
does at present, to consume poetry. It cannot help doing this, 
because its face is turned towards ‘ culture ’ as a potential promise 
of form. Dominant culture is continually offered to it as its pos- 
sible essence. But it will be forced necessarily to experience poetry 
as not contemporary, as a formalisation of the existence of others. 

The alternative is to rninimise and indeed to pass over entirely the 
formal nature of poetry precisely because of the way it puts itself 
forward as a deceit, a vain idol. Is this perhaps not the explanation 
for the spread of the didactic-emotive use of poetry, generally, on 
the ‘ left ’? And of the necessary devaluation, on the ‘ left of 
poetry as value to literature as fact? And yet this devaluation is 
the correct response of revolutionary negation to poetry, and it 
is only unfortunate that the leadership of the workers’ movement, 
precisely because of its leadership role, takes over from ‘ culture ’ 
the notion of poetry as value and applies it as a label to the 
didactic-emotive literature which for obvious and valid reasons 
they are committed to supporting. Thus past Soviet and present 
Chinese propaganda are right to talk of the novelty of this sort 
of literary production compared \vith that of pre-revolutionary 
times, but are wrong when they use the same category to define 
them. Meanwhile, paradoxically, an inverse process is also taking 
place. The formal use of poetry and its role as a metaphorical ex- 
tension of existence is taken up, albeit in a degraded form, in what 
is transmitted by the Elites to the culture industry. The culture 
industry preaches the formal use of poetry, its quasi-religious 
function, while the ideologists of the Elites themselves want poetry 
to be just literature and formalisation to be a property of all 
human activity and preach a secularist conception of art (and life) 
whose practical role is that of a magical and superstitious drug, 
a surrogate satisfaction for the thirst for irreality and emptiness 
without which the possessor class cannot enjoy the taste of power 
and dominion. 



Are these relations too complicated and intricate? But what is 
reflected here is only the complication and intricacy of class rela- 
tions in an historical phase which has stripped them of their phe- 
nomenal guise to reduce them to substance, to the relationship of 
‘ naked dominion and placed them at a level infinitely deeper 
and more recessed than that to which the Manifesto claimed that 
the bourgeoisie a hundred and twenty years ago had reduced the 
vestiges of the picturesque mediaeval world. 

12. We have tried simply to register the historical end of certain 
phenomena. That writing is literally impossible has been known 
for some time. That writers can only das Leere lernen, Leeres 
lehren, learn the void and teach the void, is no less true just 
because every child kno^vs it. The important thing is not to accept 
too facile consolation, not to reach an accommodation with present 
conditions, that is all. There are those who go around talking of 
a ‘ renewal of the mandate ’, which is to confuse the rhythm of 
history with the cycles of the publishing business. Certainly, if 
someone wants to write, there’s nothing to stop them. Poetry is 
impossible, but there are at this moment people writing real 
poetry. That the voice of the poet is not there to move armies, 
to comfort or to enlighten, our enemies know as well as we. But 
leave them to their illusion that if we say the s’ame it really is the 
same. Nor should anyone complain that the separation recorded 
here is equivalent to a suicide. As we have said before, an enor- 
mous field still remains open to literary discourse and to discourse 
that is useful. What I am saying is valid for those who are con- 
vinced of the end of every visible fatherland and have renounced 
every ‘ house of the people ’, all human warmth, any audience, 
life even, but are waiting for it to be restored to them, in the 
knowledge that it will be brought back only by the communist 
order and the ‘ real movement which abolishes the present state 
of things by visible and invisible organs which act * formatively 
operating on the basis of the availability of man to himself; and 
all this in the course of the day-by-day conflicts in which com- 
munism is lit up and is darkened. The writer of whom we are 
talking must be capable of one thing, which is to distinguish, at 
least as far as the eye can see, life from the work, and to do so in 
terms of a classic teaching which the poses of commitment had all 
but obliterated. The internal forces to which he appeals in order 
to achieve his own work will not forgive him any unjustified 
transfer of privileges and priorities from the work to life. If the 
latter can lay claim to the dedication of commitment, the former 
can feed only on renunciation. The joy, the manifest joy, and the 
vitality of the work, will come, when it comes, in Mozartian guise: 
the kind that strikes terror. 

13. [‘ The nexus dialectic-certainty ... is tending to yield to the 



more fragile and problematic nexus of dialectic and hope. . . . 

But the problem of certainty, or that of the concrete modalities 

of transition, is essential to theory To the extent that this 

consciousness [class consciousness] is slow in manifesting itself, 
or is expressed in alienated form, Marxism enters into contradiction 
\vith itself and ends up, whether it likes it or not, by taking on 
speculative characteristics.’ (R Solmi, introduction to the Italian 
edition of Minima Moralia by T W Adorno, Turin 1954, 
pp LIX-LX.)* 

‘ It could be claimed that in Benjamin religious symbolism, the 
theological image of redemption, is the Archimedes’ fulcrum of 
hope. . . . But the point here is not to stress the fragility of this 
as a theoretical basis or its incompatibility with the real forms 

of thought and collective emancipation. It would be wrong 

for critics to take his paradoxical formulations too literally. . . .’ 

(R Solmi, introduction to the Italian edition of Angelas Novus 
by W Benjamin, Turin 1962, p XXXVI.) 

Note has been taken; take note.] 

14. If it is true that the literary use of language is homologous 
to the formal use of life which is the aim and end of communism, 
then it is possible cautiously to suggest an intention- or a dedica- 
tion to those nearest to us who intend to be writers. Try to create 
in the literary or poetic work a stylistic structure whose internal 
tensions are a metaphor for the internal tensions and structural 
tendencies of a social ‘ body ’ moving by a revolutionary path to- 
wards ‘ form ’. This is the theme which the ‘ new believers in 
the virtues of the ‘ scientific ‘ approach pour scorn on, the theme 
of a ‘ perspective ’. But in the work the ‘ imitation of history ’ in 
terms of a ‘ perspective ’ has to be constructed entirely out of 
linguistic and formal elements, thus legitimating the use of the 
analytic instruments of semantic or structuralist criticism and the 
formalist tradition in general. 

Furthermore, if it is true that the class is the instrument which 
makes the formal use of life possible, combining, in that use, 
pessimism and optimismr if the area of that possibility is situated 
beyond the confines of the class-in-itself; if in its struggle, proud 
of the scars left on it by its very chains, the class appears to move 
away from its finality and to assert itself only as particularity and 
immediate existence; if, in its moments of silence and degradation 
to the level of a mere sociological category, it appears on the other 
hand to be approaching its finality by taking on the * forms ’ 
proposed to it by the owners of consciousness; if all this is the 
case, then we can also add that it is possible to write ns if 
there did exist in front of us, in its integrity, that weapon of the 
class which we call the Party. What I mean is that it is possible 
to write in its presence, not by its mandate, free of the illusion 



68 that the poetic function is fulfilled within it. I say ‘ as if it existed ’ 
because it is implicit that today the problem for the intellectual 
or ‘ man of culture ' (for whom as such the party should have no 
place) is not that of recreating or reforming the Party, still less 
that of making it a prefiguration of communist society, but is one 
of recognising the party when and where it takes shape, wherever 
and if ever this happens, which may be in any part of the world; 
but this must be done without making mistakes in interpreting the 
stars or in calculating the time of one’s starting point. 

15. Is it possible that the ‘proletariat’, the ‘working class *. the 
‘ revolutionary class ’ do not exist and have never existed and are 
only images of something else to which we cannot or will not 
give a name? 

It is possible. And although such an admission would not neces- 
sarily deprive of value the homology we have proposed benveen 
poetic formalisation and the tendency towards formalisation of 
human reality through history, which could always materialise in 
other ways, it would however deprive us of value, leaving us naked 
and silent and not merely dead but unborn. For Christianity the 
formalisation of life takes place in association with Grace and 
outside of time. Whereas the historicism of today denounces as 
illusory the idea of an end of history and even the idea of a 
qualitative leap in history and therefore of the end of the * pre- 
history ’ which is our own. 

There is a risk here, and it must be run; an ancient wager, and 
it must be accepted. If ‘ this history the history which surrounds 
us, has no aim or end. then non-existence is already closing in to 
receive and to annihilate the form we give to a poem, a form 
scarcely less imperfect than the one we are attempting, with a few 
comrades, to give to the enlightened area of our life. Then honour 
will have been nothmg, without truth. But the opposite may hold: 
that honour forces towards itself.' and contains, truth. 


Notes 

Those in square brackets are translator’s footnotes. Those not in brackets 
are by the author. Some original footnotes have been omitted and others 
have been abbreviated. References to Italian translations of German 
works have been automatically replaced by references to the English 
edition, where such exists. 

1. [7/ Politecnico was a magazine started by the novelist Elio Vittorini 
after the war which tried to introduce a new open thematic into 
communist culture. It folded when the PCI withdrew support and 
even tolerance for the attempt.] ■ 

2. [‘ Historical avant-gardes ’ is a rather useful terni, current in Italy, 
for what tends in English to be generically referred to as modernism, 
ie the avant-garde movements concentrated in the years 189Q-1920 
and on either side of the period, which are now part of history but 
whose self-definition is in terms of a (now past) present and future.] 



3. [The concepts of (political) vanguard and (artistic) avant-garde are 69 
collapsed in Italian into Ae single word * avanguardia\ The am- 
biguity cannot really be sustained in translation, and it is probably 
better that it should not be.] 

4. I refer to the text by Siegfried Melchinger, ‘ Brecht and Politics 
in Neue Zurcher Zeitiing, January 25, 1964, and to that by Wolf 
Rasch in Merkur, no 188, October 1963, entitled ‘ Brecht’s Master 
in Marxism *. Melchinger deals in particular with Brecht’s relations 
with Sternberg, who published his own memoirs of the relationship 
in Der Dichter und die Ratio (Gottingen, 1963). Brecht regarded 
him as his first * master Rasch’s article is important because it not 
only contains the testimony of Korsch’s widow but also quotes at 
length from the correspondence between the two men, which con- 
tinues through Brecht’s Danish exile and the period when both 
were living in the USA. 

5. From the poem ‘Die Literatur wird durchforscht werden*. [The 
quotation immediately above is also from the same poem, but the 
translation (by Fortini himself) is more in the nature of an imagina- 
tive paraphrase.] 

6 . From ‘Motto der “Svendborger Gedichte”’ 

7. * Die Literatur . . cit, 

8 . ‘ Advice to the Actress CN *. 

9. From Lu Hslin, CuUura e societa in Cina, Rome 1962, p 174. 

10. Printed in Versuche, Heft 15, Berlin 1957 [and again in Politische 
Schriften, Frankfurt 1970.] 

11. G Lukics, ‘The Struggle between Progress and Reaction’ (Italian 
edition, Milan 1957, pp 9 and 14). 

12 . Commune, no 23, July 1935. 

13. For a disabused account, see Klaus Mann; Der Wendepunkt, ein 
Lebensbericht, Berlin and Frankfurt 1960, pp 336-9. COie original 
English-language edition. The Turning-Point, Thirty-five Years in 
this Century. New York 1942, has a very much briefer account on 
pp 287-8. — Editors Note.) 

14. Among members of other delegations L’Humanitc records the 
presence of Martin A Nexo, Karin Michaelis, Aldous Huxley, 
Michael Gold, John Strachey, E M Forster, Eugenio d’Ors. G 
Salvemini spoke on behalf of Italian anti-fascism on the evening of 
the 24th, declaring himself opposed to a common anti-fascist cul- 
tural front comprising both liberal democrats and communists. The 
young Ambrogio Donini made an important speech in which he 
said, among other things: ‘Ofi5cial Fascist culture is an amalgam 
of aU the elements and the characteristics, aU the old motifs which 
in the last forty or fifty years have accompam’ed the cultural de- 
velopment of the dommant class in Italy’. Alongside D’Annunzio 
and Papini the speaker denoxmced Croce (and Gentile) as examples 
of the culture responsible for Fascism. He also mentioned Moravia’s 
Gli indifferenti as a sign of the birth of an anti-fascist culture. 

15. The First Congress (1935) concluded with the creation of an inter- 
national ‘ bureau ’ of 121 members presided over by Gide, Barbusse, 
Rolland, Heinrich and Thomas Mann, Gorky, Forster, Huxley, 
Shaw, Sinclair Lewis and S Lagerlof. The Second Congress took 
place at the height of the Spanish war, from July 4 to 8 , 1937 in 
Madrid and Barcelona and on July 16-17 in Paris. The Praesidium 
included Rolland, Malraux, Benda, J-R Bloch, Aragon, H and Th 
Mann, L Feuchtwanger, Hemingway, Shaw, R Lehman, Forster, 

A Tolstoy, Sholokhov, Machado, J Bergamin, Nexo, Lagerlof and 
G. Ferrero. In the International Bureau German language literature 
•was represented by the Manns, Feuchtwanger, Renn, Regler, Brecht, 
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Becher, W Bredel, Kisch, Seghers; Italy by Ferrero, Count Sforza 
and Ambrogio Donini; the USA by Hemingway, S Anderson, 
O’Neill, Van Wyck, Brooks, F Hurst, L Hughes, C Sandburg, M 
Cowley, M Gold; Turkey by Nazim Hikmet. Chile, Cuba and Peru 
were represented by Neruda, Nicolas Guillen and ^sar Vallejo. 
(Gramsci had been dead for four months, unknown utterly to those 
who, like the writer, were only 18 years old at the time. Ambrogio 
Donini in his speech announced the existence in the ‘ diaries and 
above all the letters from prison ’ of * an absolutely unique power of 
thought, style and humanity ’ and called him the ‘ greater Italian 
of the century*.) 

16 . Victor Serge, Memoirs of a Revolutionary. 

17. Commune, no 23, July 1935, p 1263. 

18 . ibid, pp 1233-34. 

19 . The vacuity and monotony of the speechmaking is summed up in 
Klaus Mann’s account (see note 13). The article by Rasch referred 
to in note 4 quotes from a letter of Brecht to Korsch making fun 
in particular of Heinrich Mann for submitting to the police for 
clearance his speech on the ‘Freedom of the Writer*. 

20 . Europe, no 151, July 15, 1935, pp 452-56. 

21 . The title of the speech was ‘Fine notwendige Feststellung gegen 
die Barbarei*. It was first published in Neue Deutsche Blatter, 
Prague, no 11, August 6, 1935, pp 341-43, and has been reprinted 
in Versuche Heft 15 and in Politische Schriften (see note 10). 

22. In II movimento surrealista, Milan, 1959, pp 21-49. 

23 . In the poem Lob der Dialektik, 1932. The phrase then recurs in the 
1935 speech. 

24 . [Fermo e Lucia was the title of an early version of the novel that 
subsequently became The Betrothed^ 

25 . [In the English edition this is note 47, printed on p 214. The German 
Durchdringen is translated into Italian as penetrazione, into English 
as ‘ understanding *.] 

26. [A reference to Leopardi’s poem ‘ I nuovi credenti *, which satirises 
as a new religion the cult of reason and science stemming from the 
Enlightenment]. 
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The Space between Shots 
Dai Vaughan 


For those who bewail its absence, honesty is a moral problem. 
For those who tcy to achieve it, it is a technical one. At their first 
transmission, in mid-1972, Roger Graef’s Space Between Words 
series aroused a good deal of fresh controversy about the relation- 
ship between cinima-viriti and truth. But most of the discussion 
was of a purely moralistic character in that the desiderata of 
‘ objectivity * were dissected with scant regard for the realities of 
the film language in which it was, or was not, held to find expres- 
sion. What has been lacking is an assessment of the problem by a 
technician on day-to-day terms with the demands of his medium. 
My own qualification for hazarding an opinion is that I was film 
editor on three of the Space Between Words programmes, and was 
in close touch with colleagues on all five; but there is little in 
what I shall say that is not the stuff of common discourse in the 
canteens of television companies. 

The justification for concern with apparent trivia is that the 
answers we give to questions raised by new developments in docu- 
mentary technique will help determine our views on censorship, 
access, democracy and control in broadcasting: and our views on 
these subjects have practical consequences. Policy decisions based 
upon a shaky understanding of the medium are likely to be bad 
ones. 

Almost simultaneously with the first transmission of the Space 
Between Words series, the BBC were circulating to their staff a 
little green booklet called Principles and Practice in Documentary 
Programmes. This * guide to conduct ’ received a hostile response 
from the press; but it did represent a rare attempt to link the 
ethics of television with its practical procedures. My purpose in 
referring to it here is not to revive a lapsed polemic but to illus- 
trate the importance of the attempt with an example of practical 
recommendations based op what seems to be a faulty analysis: 

‘ A producer’s ethics are principally concerned with: (1) what 
he may, or may not, simulate; (2) what he should, or should not, 
select for showng on the screen. The need for some element of 
simulation has been explained under II METHOD but the precise 
extent to which this may be done is clearly a matter of great 
delicacy, and is frequently a cause of misunderstanding. For 
example, it is virtually impossible to convey an accurate 
impression of a board meeting or discussion by filming it as 
it happens. In real life nobody can predict the order in which 
various people will speak. The director, cameraman and sound 
man will find it impossible to follow a rapid and spontaneous 



74 interchange. Furthermore, the presence of the film crew will 
create in itself an artificial situation which can lead to self- 
consciousness and exhibitionism. Therefore the producer must 
to some extent prepare such a discussion. So long as the result 
on the screen gives a true picture of the real type of discussion . 
(which the producer witnessed during his research), and so long 
as it is an accurate impression of the personalities ir./olved, such 
preparation is not only ethically permissible, but necessary *. 

(P 20). 

And II METHOD offers the followng: 

‘ He [the producer on research] sees what really happens when 
people go about their daily lives without the knowledge that a 
television audience is watching. He sees how a man really behaves 

when he is not putting on a show for the camera (p 8). 

Recent developments in cameras, microphones and film stocks 
have reduced technical preparations to a minimum, and made it 
increasingly possible to shoot things at the first attempt and 
with little pre-arrangement. But even the purest piece of ' cin4 
vtrxtt ' can never be - and indeed should never be - totally free 
of the day-to-day business of directing (p 11). 

The above will be seen to contain some surprising assumptions: 

1. A shot of someone speaking is more truthful than a shot of 
someone listening. 

2. Someone who is aware of the camera is aware of the television 
audience. 

3. People’s considered adaptation to the camera is more real 
than their spontaneous response. 

4. What the director sees when the camera is absent is what 
would be happening if he himself were absent. 

5. The director can judge the reality of what happens this time 
by reference to what happened last time. 

6. The purpose is to portray a ‘ type ’ of incident, not to record 
a particular one. , 

7. To ask for an ‘ accurate impression ’ does not beg all the 
important questions. 

It is only fair to point out that the context from which these 
quotations come is not an encouragement to unbridled simulation 
but a warning to producers not to go too far - though anyone 
who stepped beyond these recommendations would surely be en- 
gaged in pure fiction. But the underlying assumptions which the 
quotations reveal form part of a consistent attitude towards the 
medium which_can best be understood in an historical perspective. 

In 1955, documentary films looked much as they had looked for 
the previous twenty years. They were shot in 35mm, budget per- 



mitting. with any synch sound recorded directly onto optical 75 
track or, latterly, transferred to optical from tape. People were 
rehearsed in their everyday activities S9 that they could perform 
them convincingly in front of the crowd of technicians with their 
forbidding mass of equipment, cables and lights. The finished film 
usually had a commentary and, frequently, music. I cannot recall 
what television documentaries were like at that time, but I know 
that few people in the short-film world saw television as a poten- 
tial outlet for their talents. 

Then, in the late ’50s and early ’60s, there came a succession 
of technical developments, each of which, being seized upon by 
film-makers tired of the old formulae, gave birth to an element of 
what was soon to become a new style. The first was the general 
introduction of magnetic sound stock, which can be cut into pieces 
and endlessly rearranged in a way that optical cannot, and tvhich 
opened up the possibilities for disjunctive editing of sound and 
picture - for doing with ease what must have cost Jennings con- 
siderable effort. Denis Mitchell and John Read were able to pioneer 
the technique of ‘ voice over *, in which people’s recorded com- 
ments are laid - and usually hacked around a bit - to fit whatever 
visuals the film-maker chooses. Already the participants in a film 
are one step further from knowing what is being done to them. 

The second development was a by-product of the first. Magnetic 
sound cannot be put together with a cement joiner (or rather it 
can. but the joins click). After about three years of trial and error, 
someone invented a satisfactory device for joining magnetic sound 
with ordinary clear sticky tape; and it was quickly realised that 
this could equally be used for joining picture. With it came a 
new freedom. The cement joiner made an overlapping join, so that 
every time we changed a cut we lost two frames, and every time 
we put something back we had to replace the loss with black 
spacing, and could no longer see how the cut worked. There was 
therefore an inhibition against making alterations. But with the 
tape joiner, which makes a butt join, we could try out any idea, 
however unpromising, knowing that if we did not like it we could 
try something else. With -the invention of the tape joiner, docu- 
mentary became an editor’s medium. 

The next two developments came simultaneously in 1963, with 
the appearance of a silent-running 16mm camera (the Eclair) and 
a professional- quality lightweight tape recorder (the Nagra). 
Almost overnight it became possible to shoot synch with portable 
equipment; and this, combined with the gradually improved reso- 
lution of film emulsion, swung the balance in favour of 16mm as 
a professional gauge. This in turn meant less expensive film stock, 
with the result that higher shooting ratios were considered 
acceptable. The script finally became obsolete. The new type of 
documentary, shot with small crews, which was relatively cheap 
and could be made in a hurry, was ideally, suited to the needs 



76 of television, where the difference in definition between i6nini 
and 35mm was least important. Had the technical innovations 
happened in a different order, it is quite possible that what we 
know as the Mitchell style would not have been the one to de- 
velop from a challenge to a language, and ultimately to an ortho- 
doxy, in the space of ten years: but they didn’t, and it did. 

Yet it vvas an orthodoxy ill-suited to the orthodox. It was a 
style in which nothing could be safely judged in advance — by the 
participants, by the executives or even by the film makers; a style 
in which responsibility was indeterminately distributed (a thing 
which administrators never like) between a director who did not 
know what the cameraman was seeing, a cameraman who did not 
know what was going to happen next and an editor with more 
permutations to choose from than he could try out in a lifetime. 
Moreover, it was a style which drew upon a formal vocabulary - 
of vox pop,* voice over, montage, talking head, musical interlude, 
significant juxtapositions of any and all elements - so vast and 
flexible as to make the expression of attitude through the very 
form of the film not merely possible but inevitable. Yet there was 
no knowing whose attitude it was. It might have been the direc- 
tor’s. It might have been the editor’s. It might conceivably have 
been nobody’s. Films have their own logic. 

The public always distrusted the style, suspecting it of wilful 
distortion. The usual complaint was that things were taken out 
of context: to which the only reply is, ‘ How much context does 
a quotation require - a paragraph, a volume, a lifetime’s ex- 
perience? ’ Behind the inanities of tabloid opinion and the ful- 
minations of * Disgusted ’ lay very real ethical problems: but they 
were problems which presented themselves with each choice of 
camera angle, with each cut, with each decision to put something 
in or to leave something out. Such problems are not amenable to 
blanket legislation. 

Recognising this, the BBC drew up its code of practice not as a 
table of requirements but as a set of guidelines to the individual 
conscience of the director. (Their failure to recognise other tech- 
nicians as creative contributors derives not from aesthetic theory 
but from institutional predisposition.) However, in facing the moral 
ambiguities of a style in which the elements are more lifelike 
than ever before, yet the overall result bears less resemblance than 
ever to simple actuality - as if poetry had been achieved by 
collage from a company report - the BBC group seem to have 
clutched for reassurance at straws of the earlier tradition, evinc- 
ing an apparent nostalgia for the well-made British Documentary 
left behind with the waning of the Grierson impetus - all polish 
and no boots. 

* Short piece of film representing what is supposed to be the spon- 
taneous reaction or opinion of a man, woman or child in the street. 



It further appears that, in attempting to draw general guidelines 77 
from specific examples. ' they have, in a most curious fashion, 
transferred the requirement for generality back upon the particular 
instance. Thus in their example of a board-room meeting they 
seem to be saying that what is required is an ‘ impression ’ of a 
‘ type ’ of event rather than the record of an actual one. But the 
way of generality is treacherous. When, say, an Education Authority 
complain that one of their schools has been portrayed in an un- 
typical or abnormal light, they understand by typical and normal 
not an intuitive statistical average of what usually goes on in that 
school, but an adherence to the type or norm laid down for it, 
from which the confusion of daily troubles is seen as ephemeral 
deviation. In other words, authorities’ idea of what is typical is 
what they like to imagine happens. And this is precisely what you 
get if you allow the board to rehearse their meeting. Perhaps the 
BBC’s inclination towards this conception of the typical can be 
explained as one bureaucracy understanding the needs of others. 

(It was not for nothing that the Grierson style — the style of optical 
sound and cement joiner - recommended itself to the agencies of 
government and the managements of industry.) But perhaps it 
would be kinder to explain it as a gentlemanly hankering for a 
tradition in which, even if the film-makers had to be taken on 
trust, the participants had at least some sort of control over the 
image of reality they projected. 

But while the BBC looks in one direction for its lost certitudes, 
documentary has been moving in another. This time the technical 
innovations have been less dramatic. While continued improve- 
ments in film emulsion have made it possible to shoot a high 
proportion of subjects with available light - or, at worst, with the 
replacement of ordinary light-bulbs by photofloods - cameramen 
and sound-recordists, freed by the crystal pulse from the necessity 
of being roped together like mountaineers, have developed in- 
credible virtuosity in working in unison to follow, steadily and 
continuously, the most confused discussion or complicated action. 
Meanwhile editors, feeling their language has become stale with 
over-use, having seen the techniques of Godard and Ichikawa 
absorbed and exploited to the point of gimmickry, uneasy with the 
morality of subordinating real people’s real experiences to a para- 
musical structure, and bored vrith being able to sit at home watch- 
ing the box and snap their fingers to cue in the voice-over, have 
become fascinated by the experience of ‘ real time ’ which present- 
day rushes, in their continuity, frequently offer. 

The result is the style, exemplified by the Space Between Words 
series, which has been labelled ‘ objective ’. My own belief is that 
the subjective/objective duality is one of those which, like classic/ 
romantic or intellectual/emotional, is useful only where it is too 
crude to be interesting: but since the word is with us. it may be 
worth our while to ask whether this series can legitimately be 



78 described as objective in some sense in which other documentaries 
cannot, and to discuss the bearing of this -style upon the ethical 
problems of film-making. 

Before the films were embarked upon, a number of assurances 
were given to those whose participation was required, in return 
for which the unit were granted freedom to shoot whatever, and 
wherever, they wished: 

1. The unit would never intentionally influence the course of 
events (for example, by revealing to one participant informa- 
tion gained from another). 

2. The unit would shoot only what was relevant to the specified 
theme of each film, and nothing, however interesting, that was 
not. (This could scarcely withstand legal scrutiny; but it was 
not meant to. The spirit was dear.) 

3. No one would be asked to do anything, or to repeat anything, 
for the benefit of the camera. (If we missed something, it 
stayed missed.) 

4. The finished films would have no commentary beyond a brief, 
explanatory introduction (ie people’s actions would not be sub- 
jected to verbal interpretation). 

5. There would be no interviews. (This assurance was not given 
for all the films, but it was fundamental* in winning the co- 
operation of the trade unionists — a group particularly sensitive 
to the way their statements are used on television.) 

6. If there were objections on grounds of ‘ security * to the use 
of anything which had been filmed, such as classified diplo- 
matic information, it would not be included; and if necessary 
the record would be erased or exposed to light immediately. 
(Such destruction of material was never requested; and I recall 
only three remarks, out of a hundred and five hours of rushes, 
which I was asked to omit from the films.) 

These assurances, in addition to merely gaining the necessary 
consent to film, enabled the work to proceed in an atmosphere of 
relative trust. As a further preparation, the crew made a point of 
being on location’ wth their equipment, for anything up to a 
fortnight before the start of shooting so that their presence, being 
familiar, would cause the minimum distraction. 

Indeed, one remarkable feature of the Space Between Words 
series is their success in conveying the impression that the pro- 
tagonists were wholly unaffected by the presence of the camera - 
or at least were indifferent to it. Indifference, it must be clearly 
said, is not the same as unawareness: in fact the impression of 
normality owes a good deal to those occasional moments in which 
someone glances uninterestedly towards the camera, acknowledg- 
ing its presence, then continues with what he is doing. On the 
other hand, it is easier to be indifferent to something if it is rela- 



tively inconspicuous: and the fact that the series was shot almost 
entirely with available light, so that people did not find themselves 
plunged into an extraordinary environment of glaring and shifting 
lamps, was paramount in permitting them to behave naturally. 

But again, it is disarmingly easy to equate ‘ naturally ’ with 
‘ normally ’ - to allow ourselves to believe that because .people 
seem relaxed in the presence of the camera they are behaving 
exactly as they would if it were not there. These distinctions, 
though crucial, are rarely made. It needs only one extra person to 
enter a room - let alone a whole film crew - for the pattern of 
behaviour to be completely altered. The extent of this alteration 
will vary from one situation to another; but in all situations it can 
only be estimated by guesswork. Of course, it can be argued that 
what happens in the presence of a camera is as much a reality 
as what happens in its absence, and that one’s only responsibility 
to truth is to ensure that the viewer knows the people know they 
are being filmed. (In case anyone is inclined to claim that this can 
be taken as obvious, I should point out that some viewers have 
already asked whether the Space Between Words was not shot with 
concealed cameras, despite the evidence that the cameraman is 
clearly moving around among the desks of a classroom and filming 
from eye-level.) It was in recognition of this argument that the 
American wing of the cinema-veriti movement, represented by the 
Drew-Leacock team, went to great lengths to ensure the accidental 
presence of technicians and mike-booms in picture: but the fact 
that this technique rapidly degenerated into dich^ is proof enough 
that it was alien to the nature of documentary. Even those occa- 
sional glances at the camera — a more discreet way of making the 
same point - are scarcely an integral element of film style. They 
may never happen to occur, or may all happen to be cut out in 
an editing process dictated by other requirements: and this will 
neither enhance nor diminish the truthfulness of what we are 
seeing. 

If this sort of shooting can be called objective it is only in the 
trivial sense that it is less predetermined than ever by the inten- 
tions of an individual — the director. But the cameraman carmot 
be looking everywhere at once; and his choice of angle will reflect 
his moment-to-moment judgment of what is important. A sound 
recordist, faced with an unruly classroom, must choose behveen 
using a wide-angle mike to pick up the ambient noise or a narrow- 
angle mike to pick up what people are saying. Alternatively, he 
can choose to mix between several mikes, thus either sacrificing 
his mobility or increasing the number of technicians required to 
carry booms. At one noisy moment in the School film the teacher 
leaned forward to say to a boy. ‘ I can’t hear you. I can’t hear 
you.’ The cameraman zoomed in, but the recordist was not able to 
adjust his position quickly enough. The result was that, although 
the teacher was in close-up, her words were almost drowned out; 



3q and the effect, in the finished film, was to throw emphasis upon 
her difficulties. Our professional honesty would have deterred us 
from simulating such an effect in the dubbing theatre. Yet was it 
truth or falsehood? 

Most people, if pressed for their definition of the ‘ objective ’ 
view of an event, might define it as that vie^v which \vouId be 
obtained by an invisible observer wth no preconceptions. But what 
qualities are we to attribute to our hypothetical observer? Can he 
watch from all directions? Can he perceive the overall pattern of 
the action together with the minute, telltale gestures, simul- 
taneously and \vith equal attention? If he has no preconceptions, 
can he have any criteria of relevance or even of interest? And if 
he were to transfer all his observations to film, how long would 
it take us to look at it? Eternity would not exhaust it. The objec- 
tive observer is a chimera. 

Criteria of relevance are, of course, central to the editing 
process. I was recently obliged to look through some material- 
which had been omitted from the very first assemblies of the 
Space Between Words films. It was an acutely boring experience: 
not because nothing was happening on the screen (there is never 
nothing happening); but because the camera was failing at these 
moments to reveal anything interesting about it. Despite his in- 
fatuation with the ‘ real time ’ experience - and hence with the 
eventual extinction of his office - the editor finds himself, willy- 
nilly, making cuts; firstly to overcome camera run-outs and 
wobbles; then to eliminate longueurs and repetitions; next to clarify 
points of confusion created by the earlier cuts; and finally, with 
resignation, to allow the film to take on that form to which it 
seems to aspire. And if at times he begins to feel that editing is 
less a creative act than a mutilation visited upon some defenceless 
simulacrum of life, he is nevertheless forced by the logic of his 
craft to acknowledge the distinction between film and reality; 
that film is about something, whereas reality is not. (Andy War- 
hol’s 24-hour look at the Empire State Building has the purely 
philosophic value of defining a limit. Like Duchamp’s urinal, it 
needs not to be seen but merely to have been done.) 

The way in which a * slice of life ’ takes on the quality of being 
‘ about ’ something can be illustrated by another example from 
School The last two days of shooting afforded us two conversa- 
tion sequences (neither, incidentally, used in the transmitted pro- 
gramme): in the one, the teacher on whom we had mainly 
concentrated said that a course of seminars conducted by the 
American educationist had greatly enlarged her understanding and 
increased her confidence; in the other, she said that the course 
seemed to have undermined her previous technique without put- 
taing anything better in its place. There was nothing particularly 
surprising about this. People’s moods change, and they appear to 
contradict themselves. But for us the problem was how to end 



the film: and behind our jokes about using the happy ending for 8i 
the American version lay an awareness that the note on which we 
chose to end would reverberate back through the programme and 
would express a view of the significance of the teacher’s experience, 
whilst to juxtapose both possible endings would merely express 
confusion. 

A further point emerges from this example: that, for all the 
differences of approach and method, the way cinematic elements 
function in these films is not dissimilar from the way they function 
in other films. In Family there is a sequence in which, after a 
gradual increase in emotional stress between the mother and the 
son, the father is shown withdrawn in concentration upon mend- 
ing a child’s toy. This shot is perfectly genuine, in the sense that 
it happened at the point which it occupies in the film. Yet it owes 
its remarkably moving effect not to its genuineness but to its poetic 
appropriateness. A shot of a father mending a toy could be taken 
in any family, at practically any time, with or without marital 
tension. And a Pudovkin could have perceived the possibilities of 
the shot and used it in just this way. 

People have an eye for reality. In the films on which I worked 
there are one or two cutaways - as opposed to synchronous listen- 
ing shots - which strike a false note for me, and which seem to 
do so for others. Yet the fact remains that a ‘ genuine ’ shot works 
not because it is genuine but because it appears genuine. The 
Space Between Words films can be analysed with much the same 
critical vocabulary as can other films. The differences quarantine 
themselves in the area where moral uncertainty resides — that of 
the film-makers’ subjectivity. The problems are in one respect 
worse than those which the BBC’s booklet evades, for the Mitchell 
style left no-one in doubt that what he was seeing was poetry. 

It is we, not the audience, who must take the responsibility if 
dubious conclusions about the real world are based upon the false 
premises of our errors. 

Cinema-viriU is not an elixir of truth. A film based upon no 
criteria of significance would be an amorphous mess; and criteria 
presuppose attitudes and- judgments. How are these judgments 
made? In practice, on the Space Between Words series, they were 
made over the course of lengthy discussions between the tech- 
nicians involved: the camera and sound crew, who could assess 
the relationship of what they had shot to the event as a whole; 
the director and researcher, who were frequently not present dur- 
ing the shooting (since they wished to keep intrusion and dis- 
traction to a minimum, and were in some cases fully employed in 
tr>dng to discover what would happen next), but whose many con- 
versations with those concerned gave them an overall understand- 
ing of the situation; and the editor, who could judge the potential 
of the rushes unprejudiced by prior knowledge of what they were 
supposed to reveal. In addition, the films were frequently checked 



82 for comprehensibility and apparent implication with projectionists, 
office staff and a random assortment of cutting-room personnel, 
each of whose criticisms revealed the vantage-point of his own 
philosophy. 

But this was merely an extension, based upon conscious recog- 
nition, of that dispersal of responsibility brought about by the 
hand-held camera and the enlarged shooting ratio. (The conver- 
gence between methods of procedure evolved to suit new equip- 
ment and insights into human communication gained from the 
subject-matter of the films would almost merit a study in itself.) 
What we must ask is not only how, but on what basis, decisions 
were made: what were the guiding considerations; and did they 
differ from those governing the making of other documentaries? 

Our overriding concern was that, just as the process of film- 
making should be as open-ended as was consistent with the need 
to produce finished programmes, the finished programmes should, 
so far as possible, reflect this open-endedness. We did not set out 
to prove anything, but simply to explore communication in several 
contexts with the aid of film. We did not assume from the start 
that communication between people was generally good or gener- 
ally bad; and even the assumption that good communication was 
better than bad communication came under scrutiny. Though each 
of us, inevitably, had preconceptions (or moral values) which in- 
fluenced his interpretation of events, we tried not to allow the 
structure of the films to be a mere expression of any one inter- 
pretation. For example, though some of us were struck by a 
parallelism between the manner adopted by management towards 
workers and that adopted by shop stewards towards members, 
we resisted using cinematic juxtaposition to make this a ‘ point ’. 

There can be few editors who have not been disturbed by the 
ability of their medium to suggest that a subject has been ex- 
hausted, The mere act of cutting a sequence into a coherent shape, 
the craftsman’s compulsion to resolve irresolution and tidy up 
mess, contributes to a tradition whereby the viewer sails under 
sealed orders: and the very structure of the film conspires with 
the well-turned commentary to rob it of that penumbra of incom- 
prehensibility which would preserve its link with reality and en- 
courage the viewer to grant it further thought. Comprehensibility 
has a way of implying comprehensiveness: and anything that can 
be told comprehensively in an hour can only be a lie. In the Space 
Between Words series we tried to curb the encroachment of crafts- 
manship upon significance. We wished to leave people free to draw 
conclusions from the films as nearly as possible in the way one 
draws them from life, and hoped to avoid setting the familiar 
pattern of expectations within which the alert viewer watches for 
a clue to the stance of the auteur. 

Some critics have seen in this an abrogation of responsibility. 
The Socialist Worker condemned the Work film for not condemn- 


ing capitalism (apparently doubting capitalism’s ability to condemn 83 
itself). But for anyone not committed to propaganda - which I 
would define as the conscious suppression of facts which might 
sustain a point of view other than one’s own - our approach was 
a natural concomitant of that respect for ‘ real time ’ engendered 
by the style of shooting which present-day equipment permits. It 
has its dangers. On the other hand, we cannot boast of leaving our 
films open-ended and at the same time complain if people draw 
from them conclusions we dislike. (Some reviewers have not merely 
drawn nasty meanings from the films, but have attributed those 
meanings to us and have proceeded to attack us for them. This is 
tiresome.) On the other hand, in our anxiety to avoid using film 
language to communicate a closed message we risk forgetting that 
without this language a film communicates nothing at all. A further 
danger is that of being carried away by our own enthusiasm into 
believing that we have achieved some sort of transcendental im- 
partiality. Throughout the series we were concerned to avert mis- 
conception of one sort and another. In School, for instance, we had 
to give adequate account of the disruptive potential of thirty 
recalcitrant children without implying that the teacher was simply 
unable to control the class. But to seek to avert misconception 
presupposes a judgment of what constitutes a true conception: 
and this judgment must be exercised by fallible and prejudiced 
human beings. The notion of objectivity does not help. 

We crave the security of absolute distinctions, and tend to argue 
as if a difference in degree were no sort of difference at all. But if 
the Space Between Words series shares its syntax with Rescued By 
Rover, and if its distinctiveness appears at times to boil down to 
no more than the reinstatement of the unities of time, place and 
action, and if we seem to have difficulty in defining its characteris- 
tics by other than negative statements, perhaps some measure of 
its success can be found in the extent to which those who have 
seen it discuss the subject-matter rather than the films and the 
extent to which they find in the films implications beyond those 
of which we ourselves were conscious. 

The question which remains to be asked is whether this series 
indicates a direction in which television might usefully develop. 

The style is expensive, requiring as it does a high shooting ratio 
(so that the unforeseeable moments of real revelation %vill be 
captured) and a superlatively skilled camera and sound team (who 
will be in the right place when they happen): and in a system 
where merit must bargain with money in the accountant’s language 
the cost-barrier may frequently prove insurmountable. But this 
problem may soon be overcome by the development of high-quality 
portable videotape units; since videotape, unlike film, can be erased 
and used again. 

A more serious difficulty is that of overall length. Overtly poetic 
films in the tradition of the last ten years can accommodate 



84 themselves with relative ease to slot-lengths fixed for the con- 
venience of programme planners: their constituent elements can, 
if sometimes with resentment, be dismantled and reassembled in 
a different form. But a film in the style of Space Between Words 
requires a finite time to reveal the significance of its subject; and 
what we lose by shortening it is not just the significance of what 
is cut out, but the enhanced comprehension which this shed on 
what is left in: so that the film is not merely shortened but im- 
poverished. Each film has its optimum length, defined by the point 
at which the increasing enrichment of cross-references is over- 
taken by the repetitiousness of diminishing returns. 

However, if we set aside these practical considerations, we may 
allow ourselves the fantasy of a television service in which every 
aspect of our social lives would be reflected in a public mirror less 
distorting than any to which we have been accustomed, and in 
which the sheer volume of such programmes would do a good 
deal to cancel out the lingering effects of prejudice in any one 
film-maker. Indeed, it is not impossible that the portable video 
unit ought eliminate entirely the ethical problems which currently 
beset the BBC. New problems would of course arise. The pessi- 
mistic side of this fantasy is the vision of a world in which people 
would be held to account for their unguarded utterances and the 
element of performance would therefore invade all our activities 
and relationships, with spontaneity retreating into the hermetic 
isolation of the inner life. But which would then be the artifice 
and which the reality? And is this or is it not an inevitable con- 
sequence of a more open society - whatever its technological detail 
“ in which matters of public significance would be released from 
the confinement of private grudge? To put it at its simplest, would 
not many people rather act out their predicament before a dn^ 
camera than state this case at a public meeting? 

This brings me to my final point, which I deliberately side- 
stepped at an earlier stage. Among the people who were not con- 
sulted in the shaping of the films were the participants. This con- 
forms with time-hallowed practice, which is usually defended on 
the grounds that the judgment of those who appear in a film would 
be vitiated by pride, vanity, modesty or embarrassment. Perhaps 
it would; and perhaps to argue our way beyond such impediments 
would take longer than current production shedules allow; and 
perhaps the attempt, through open discussion with the crew, to 
reach agreements between conflicting parties on what constituted 
a truthful account of a given event would bear more resemblance 
to a psychiatric encounter session than to a civilised chat between 
colleagues, and the film would end in ribbons. But perhaps that is 
a better use for some films than transmission, and perhaps our 
budgets should^ allow for it. There is something to be said for an 
art which is grounded, as therapy, in a real situation; and since 
television is a collaborative art, it may as well be collaborative 



therapy. The results might in fact be impressive. 

I am aware that these democratic conclusions can be reached 
from other directions. If I have chosen to approach them through 
a consideration of film technique and equipment, it is because this 
is the context in which the ethical choices present themselves to 
those who actually w’ork in the medium. 
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‘ Projecting Britain and the British Character 87 

Ealing Studios 

Charles Barr 


Part I 

’ Here during a quarter of a century were made many films 
projecting Britain and the British character.’ 

(inscription composed by Sir Michael Balcon for a plaque erected 
at Ealing in 1955, when the Studios were sold).^ 

Men of authority are often pre-occupied with the ‘ image ’ created 
by their national cinemas, but one questions whether this type of 
proud formula could be adapted to any other country’s production. 
Projecting France and the French character? Sweden and the 
Swedish character? No adaptation will quite work. Balcon’s words 
are an echo, the more significant for being an unconscious one,^ 
of the title used in 1932 by Sir Stephen Tallents for his pamphlet 
The Projection of England* The play on the word ‘ projection ’ is 
not apparently intended, by either man, but it is a suggestive one. 
Tallents, Secretary to the Empire Marketing Board, was advocating 
a dynamic policy of promoting England and her interests by various 
forms of Public Relations activity, of which film would be one. He 
had already recruited John Grierson to run the EMB Film Unit, 
destined to be the creator of the British documentary tradition; 
during the 1930s it was metamorphosed into the GPO, and then 
the Crown, Film Unit, and some of its key members moved to 
Ealing early in the war. 

Balcon was involved during the ’30s in more conventional film 
production, but by the start of the war he had evidently formed 
a conception of the potential propaganda value of films similar to 
that held by Tallents. 

‘ Early in 1939 I put my thoughts on paper in the form of a 
memorandum which might have been called ” How to put 
film to work in the national interest in wartime ” and sent it 
to the proper quarter. Its impact on Whitehall was nil.’® 

Some later formulations on similar lines would, unlike this one, 
be published. 

Balcon had taken charge of production at Ealing in 1938 - which 
happens to be the year in which Sir John Reith left that other 

* Tallents refers to England, Balcon to Britain: I have not attempted 
to sort out the nuances here, nor to maintain any consistent distinction 
between ‘ England ’ and ‘ Britain ’ in the text except where the context 
enforces it (eg in discussing Mackendrick’s comedies). 



88 great instrument of projection, the BBC. ‘ The projection of Eng- 
land ’ is the precise phrase Keith’s biographer attributes to him in 
his account of the BBC’s pressure (unsuccessful) on the government 
to finance broadcasting to foreign countries in the period leading 
up to the war^. Keith, Balcon and (as a realiser of Tallents’s vision) 
Grierson make up a trio of powerful figures in the creation, and the 
colouring, of distinctively British media. Their decades of seminal 
influence come successively; Keith’s in the *2os, Grierson’s in the 
’30s, Balcon’s in the ’40s. The BBC, documentary, and the patriotic 
feature film all find a central function together in wartime, and 
will face more or less urgent problems of adaptation to the post- 
war world. 

A parenthesis: the relations, direct and indirect, between these 
three men and their institutions seem to me worth exploring in 
more detail than is possible here. Keith and Grierson, as Scots of 
formidable personality, have a certain affinity, but so do Keith and 
Balcon with their strong puritanical influence and their commit- 
ment to * British * values and to the Empire: Keith took an active 
interest in Empire broadcasting and Balcon sent Ealing production 
units to Australia and Africa. Both men had a crucial encounter 
with Churchill, narrowly preserving their own sphere of activity 
against Government censorship: Keith at the time of the General 
Strike, Balcon early in the war.® They had a brief but cordial 
association in the early ’50s when Keith chaired the National Film 
Finance Corporation. And at this same period Balcon, as NFFC 
nominee, was chairman of Group 3. whose joint head of produc- 
tion was Grierson. Finally, to clinch this sense of important cultural 
continuities, when the Studios at Ealing were sold it was not 
unaptly the BBC who bought them. 

During Balcon’s 20 years in control of Ealing production, almost 
100 feature films were made. These created a collective impression 
which survives: apart from Hammer and perhaps Gainsborough, 
Ealing is the only British film studio or company whose name 
would be widely recognised, abroad as well as at home. The epithet 
‘ Ealing ’ is used to signify certain qualities- Kobin Wood described 
Maurice Hatton’s Praise Marx and Pass the Ammunition as ‘ a 
kind of Ealing La Chinoise Seth Holt intended Nowhere to Go 
(1958, one of the very last Ealing productions) to be ‘ the last 
Ealing film ever made How does one start to pin down what 
is implied in such allusions? In his apparently quite scholarly 
volumes The Great Movie Stars, the films which David Shipman 
attributes in the text to Ealing include these; The Card. Morning 
Departure. To Paris ivith Love, The Long Memory. Father Brown. 
White Corridors.* None of them is in fact an Ealing film, though 
most were worked on by people who were at Ealing at some other 
period; but neither Neame nor Baker (directors of the first two 
titles) made any film at Ealing. This blurring of distinction bet^veen 
Ealing, quasi-Ealing and non-Ealing films is not uncommon, in the 



absence of any critical or biographical study or of a comprehensive 89 
National Film Theatre season. Falcon’s o\vn book has no filmo- 
graphy and refers to only a minority of Ealing titles, while Screen’s 
own documentation of certain Ealing film-makers has, it is only 
fair to point out. been sketchy and in places inaccurate.® A result 
of all this is that ‘ Ealing ’ slips into being a generic term like Biro 
or Coke, the trade name being spread loosely over a range of 
products made by other companies as well. 

The data given at the end of Part II of this article (to appear in 
Screen v 15 n 2) - a list of titles, career details of the main Ealing 
personnel, names of some regular Ealing actors - are not compre- 
hensive, but they make a start. More material, wth fuller cross- 
reference, would be needed to bring out \vith an adequacy the 
relationships between Ealing and other British production. In some 
ways ‘ Ealing ’ is the quintessence of British cinema - that is what 
makes it so interesting. But to elaborate or modify this requires 
not only a comprehensive survey of Ealing (which this is not) but 
something more than an impressionistic account of Ealing’s con- 
temporaries. Any generalisations I make will thus be tentative ones. 

The term ‘ quasi-Ealing ’ will be applied occasionally to a film 
directed or written, outside Ealing, by an influential Ealing con- 
tributor. 

The data relate to Ealing under Sir Michael Balcon, 1938-58. 

But ‘ Ealing ’ in a sense dates back to 1929 when Basil Dean, 
until then a theatre director only, founded Associated Talk- 
ing Pictures Ltd. ■ He was joined on the management level by 
Stephen Courtauld and Reginald Baker. In 1931 they built Ealing 
Studios, transferring all production there in December of that 
year. 

Dean worked as a producer, director, and member of the board. 

Early in 1938, a difficult financial position became critical. Dean’s 
influence was cut down and he left Ealing the same year. Balcon. 
who had already been invited in as an independent producer, now 
assumed control. The change was marked in 1939 by Ealing Studios 
taking over, as producing company, from ATP. Distribution was still 
being handled by ABFD (Associated British Film Distributors), an- 
other company formed by Dean: this was succeeded, after some 
vicissitudes, by a distribution link with Rank, who also from 
then on took a share in the financing. This link however did not 
influence the making of films, except insofar as Rank contract 
actors became more easily available to Ealing; the studio con- 
tinued to function with the independence it had under Dean. In 
defining and discussing Ealing, one basic question must be; how 
much continuity was there between production under Dean and 
under Balcon? How influential a groundwork did Dean lay? 

This is not a question that can be answered in a summary way. 

To analyse the employment of directors at Ealing is not necessarily 
to tell the whole story. However, this makes a starting-point for 



studying the way the studio was to operate, and then the output 
itself. 

Only two men directed films at Ealing both before and after 
Balcon took over: Anthony Kimmins and Thorold Dickinson. The 
directors used by Balcon fall into two distinct groups: short-term, 
and long-term. Then there is a third group of men, who come in 
briefly in the later years of Ealing. 


Table One — Ealing Directors: short-term 


Features for Balcon 
at Ealing 

Span o/t Previous work of 
Director Number years relevance 

Director with Balcon 
Director with Balcon 
Writer/Director with 
Dean from 1935 
Assistant with Balcon 
Director with Balcon 
Assistant with Balcon 
Writer with Dean 
Editor/Producer/ 
Director with Dean 
1935-37 

Notes: * Dickinson did return to Ealing in 1951 to make Secret 
People, but had no association with the studio in the 
meantime or subsequently. Both his films’ can be regarded 
as isolated productions, in contrast to the normal pattern 
of Ealing work. 

t Films have generally been dated by the year of their 
first showing in London. 

For fuller career details of individuals, see the material in Part II. 

A number of direct propaganda shorts were made at Ealing during 
the war, with a varying degree of control exerted on them by the 
studio. Many were made by regular Ealing directors. They have 
been omitted from this analysis, although they would undoubtedly 
reward study in their own right or in relation to Ealing’s feature 
production. 

Whether from policy or necessity, Balcon’s first group of direc- 
tors (Table 1) worked at Ealing only for a short time. Carstairs, 
Dickinson, Kimmins and Tennyson all had Service commitments 
(Tennyson was killed in 1941), and Stevenson went to America. 
The next group however (Table 2) had very different Ealing careers. 


Walter Forde • 

6 

1938-40 

Robert Stevenson 

3 

1939-40 

Anthony Kimmins 

2 

1939 

Penrose Tennyson 

3 

1939-40 

Marcel Varnel 

2 

1939-41 

Sergei Nolbandov 

2 

1941-43 

John Paddy Carstairs 

1 

1941 

Thorold Dickinson* 

1 

1942 



Table Two — Ealing Directors: long-term 
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The continuity is remarkable. These first two lists cover every- 
one who directed a feature at Ealing in the first decade under 
Balcon. Between 1942 and 1951, no-one came in as a director 
from outside Ealing. All the long-term directors. Watt excepted, 
graduated from other studio jobs, and in the course of their Ealing 
careers only Crichton and Hamer made any film outside Ealing 
(one each). The apparent odd man out on this list. Cornelius, 
is a revealing case. After graduating in the accepted way from 
other work and directing a successful comedy {Passport to Pim- 
lico) he left to work independently. A few years later he brought 
Balcon the outline of Genevieve with a request to make it at Ealing. 
Balcon writes that he ‘ knew at once that it could not miss ’ (and 
it was indeed destined to become an enormous financial success) 
~ but: 

‘ Our own schedule of films was arranged and if I took Corny 
back it would mean displacing another director, an idea which 
would not have proved popular for good and valid reasons. 

Although Corny was immensely popular with his ex-colleagues 
at Ealing he had left of his own volition and, by the way, it was 
very rare for anybody to leave Ealing.’^® 

That beautifully deadpan ‘ by the way ’ is eloquent of the values 
of Balcon. and Ealing. Genevieve was made at Pinewood. for Rank. 

Table Three — Ealing Directors: second decade 


Films Jobs at Ealing 

Director Number Date(s) Joined Ealing before directing 


Sidney Cole 

1 

1949 

1942* 

Editor/Producer/ 

Ralph Smart 

1 

1950 

I946t 

Writer 

Producer/Writer 

Thorold Dickinson 

1 

1952 

see Table 


Anthony Pelissier 
Leslie Norman 

1 

3 

1952 

1954-58 

One 

1946 

Editor/Producer/ 

Michael Truman 

i 

1955 

1944 

Writer 

Editor/Producer 

Pat Jackson 

1 

1956 


(ex GPO/Crown 

Michael Relph 

1 

1957 

1942 

Film Unit) 
Art director/ 

Seth Holt 

1 

1958 

1944 

Producer 

Editor/Producer 


* Cole had edited some films at Ealing under Dean, and was 
associated, then and later, ^vith Thorold Dickinson. After his 
single assignment as director (a section of the omnibus film 
Train of Events), he continued as an Ealing producer until 1951. 
t Smart worked on Ealing’s three Australian films, directing the 
third of them (Bitter Springs). 



In contrast: during Dean’s time in control. 6o films were made 
by 26 different directors. Dean himself directed 12 of these, and 
Carol Reed five. Fourteen directors made one film only. If the 
figures are not strictly commensurable - a variety of companies 
used Ealing, renting studio space - then this in itself is a mark 
of the difference in operation. 

This director analysis is completed by listing those who made 
their debut at Ealing in Balcon’s second decade. 1948-58 (Table 3, 
above). 

This reveals how the system had ceased to function in the old 
way - not that many people particularly wanted it to. Only two 
of the directors launched after 1945 made more than one Ealing 
film: Mackendrick and Norman. Many of them had served a long 
apprenticeship: perhaps too long, maMng for staleness and for the 
‘ inbred ’ atmosphere which many found at Ealing. (In Making a 
Film, which annotates the production of Secret People, Lindsay 
Anderson quotes Balcon’s welcome to Thorold Dickinson and his 
project as ‘ a stranger bride in a family tending to inbreeding 
In effect, the main Ealing directors either leave or grow old to- 
gether. In contrast to the several one-shot directors, the experienced 
trio of Crichton, Dearden and Frend go on turning out films to 
the end. 1959 sees the release of the last film with the Ealing 
trademark. The Siege of Pinchgut, made by another veteran, Harry 
Watt. This next list assimilates the events of the final years to 
the landmarks already referred to: 

1929 Dean forms ATP. 

1931 Studios built at Ealing. 

1932 Releasing organisation formed: ABFD. 

1938 Balcon takes control of production. 

1944 Link with the Rank Organisation: distribution through 
Eagle Lion (from 1946. GFD). 

1955 Studios sold to the BBC. 

1956 Link with MGM: six films in two years at Elstree. 

1958 Sale of company to Associated British. 

End of ‘ Ealing ’ production. 

It may be objected that (in addition to a too exclusive stress 
on directors) all this is the wrong way round, putting factual data 
before any reference to the films themselves. But this 'way of 
proceeding seems valid for two reasons: (1) that the British 
cinema is so ill-documented as to make a clear chronological 
framework a necessary preliminary to critical discussion, and (2) 
that much Ealing work can be read in terms of the internal situa- 
tion at the studio and as a response to it: that the Ealing output, 
after allowing for all that it has in common with the broad span 
of British cinema, .still has a distinctive preoccupation with com- 
munal experiences and institutions which reflects the cosiness, and 
the frustrations, of life in the Ealing ‘ family 



94 And if this seems to be treating the Studio too much in isolation 
from * the times the answer is that the Ealing situation was 
itself a function of these times: its ambience of continuity/ 
stagnation is characteristic, in a particular heightened form, of 
mid-20th century Britain. 

As the director tables suggest, it was during the war that the 
Studio’s character was definitively set. All those whom I would 
propose as the key Ealing personnel were brought together by the 
end of it, with the exception only of Mackendrick and of the writer 
William Rose: and their later accession is a factor in their shared 
quality of distance from mainstream Ealing, to be discussed below. 

What creates ‘ Ealing * is the coming together of four currents 
of influence: 

— The tradition of Dean’s Ealing 
— Michael Balcon 
— ’30s Documentary 
— The war situation. 

1 . Dean 

‘ Co-operation ’. ‘ The Studio with the Team Spirit ’ - the famous 
slogans on the Ealing walls date from Basil Dean’s time. His 
memoirs reveal a commitment from his early theatre days to 
ensemble work and continuity of production.* Despite the frag- 
mentary pattern of film-making at Ealing he began to some extent 
to realise this aim in his film activities with the series of Gracie 
Fields and George Formby films and his ‘ training ’ through a suc- 
cession of jobs of Carol Reed. Anthony Kimmins, Basil Dearden. 
Besides technical and managerial staff (notably Reginald Baker), 
several people stayed on in influential roles after Dean left, not 
only in the short term (Kimmins, Formby) but for longer: Dearden 
for instance, and the musical director Ernest Irving. Balcon is 
generous in his acknowledgement of having found a certain spirit 
at Ealing (in spite of low morale caused by the crisis of 1937/8) 
and some skilled and loyal staff: above all, the layout of the studio 
itself, designed by Dean, combined efficiency with ‘ intimacy ’ in 
a way conducive to the system Balcon would establish.^^ 

What of Dean’s artistic legacy? Thorold Dickinson wrote in 
1950; 

‘ The mainstay of the Ealing films up to that time [1938] had 
been the music-hall personalities Gracie Fields and George 
Formby, and the rest of their product had been greatly influenced 
by the English theatre both before and behind the camera.’^® 

His stress is on the change quickly achieved by Balcon. But here 
again the danger for the commentator may be to underestimate 
the continuity from Dean’s time, rather than the reverse. 

Music-hall: Gracie Fields left Ealing in 1936, after making her 
first eight films there; Formby continued to work profitably at 



Ealing under Balcon until 1941, by which time two more ‘ music* 95 
hall personalities ’ had been brought in, Will Hay and Tommy 
Trinder. It would be hard to argue that the use of, particularly, 
Trinder in a long list of films was in any sense more interesting or 
‘ cinematic ’ than that of Fields and Formby. Indeed, the regional 
and location elements in that pair’s films, and the close community 
feeling often evoked, can be related to some of the characteristics 
of ‘ mature ’ Ealing and Ealing Comedy. 

Theatre: Certainly, theatrical modes and material had been 
dominant, as Dean acknowledges in retrospect. Balcon’s programme 
would be differently worked out. From an interview in 1961: 

‘ Ealing films were always made from original scripts, never from 
plays. 

“ We had a rule about it ”, explained Sir Michael. “ We felt that 
a film was the better for being original - we refused all 
adaptations from plays.” 

It is another distinction whose edge needs blunting. . . . Balcon 
did make some films from plays at Ealing, even though they com- 
prised less than 10% of the output. In any case Ealing continued 
to make use of theatre-oriented actors, and the fact that most of 
the directors did not come from the theatre was no guarantee that 
this bias would be automatically cancelled. And for the location 
emphasis at Ealing which partly offsets this, there is at least some , 
precedent in Dean’s output, both his own earliest films and those 
of others whom he promoted (Carol Reed; some Fields and Formby 
material). 

2. Balcon 

The above is meant not as a denial of Balcon’s influence, but as a 
reminder that he did not create Ealing from nothing. He can be 
compared with the incoming manager of a football club who finds 
staff, players, board, plant, already there and a certain tradition, 
a record, that cannot be cancelled overnight and may be useful. 

Like a reforming manager Balcon keeps certain people, makes 
short-term signings, and plans for the long-term (see the director 
tables); and he introduces methods of his own. 

Balcon had been producing films since 1922. A really full in- 
quiry into the antecedents of Ealing would involve going over his 
career comprehensively, but in default of this Balcon’s own sum- 
mary of his mid-’30s work is a useful reference: 

‘ In my five years in charge of the Gaumont-Gainsborough 
production it could be said, for simplicity, that our product fell, 
in the main, into half a dozen groups: 

1. Hitchcock films 

2. The }essie Matthews musical films 

3. The Anglo-German films 



96 4 * Comedies, particularly those of Jack Hulbert and Cicely 

Courtneidge, and Tom Walls 

5. The George Arliss films 

6. The “ epics ” made with an eye on the American market.’^® 

Probably the most valuable element here which will feed in to 
the Ealing work is the association with Hitchcock (which dates 
back to the ’20s, when Balcon was mainly responsible for launch- 
ing him as a director). One thing Balcon brought to Ealing was a 
certain recognition of * cinematic ' as opposed to theatrical modes 
which went beyond Dean, and led him to promote so many film 
editors such as Frend and Hamer. 

He was also by this time evolving a method of delegation and 
of ‘ team ’ continuity which would soon be consolidated. 

Two important figures in Balcon’s early plans were Walter Forde 
and Penrose Tennyson. Forde in 1938 was Balcon’s partner in an 
independent production set-up. and moved with him to Ealing, 
directing six films in quick succession as well as some shorts. 
Where Forde, a silent comedian and experienced director, belonged 
to the cinema’s and Balcon’s past, Tennyson represented the future. 
Balcon’s own protege from Gaumont, he possessed the kind of 
political and aesthetic seriousness that has always been rare in 
British cinema. He directed three of Balcon’s early Ealing features 
before his death at nventy-six. Although the only one of these I 
have seen. Convoy, is a war film ^vith some old-fashioned elements, 
it belongs to the period before the Ealing output (like the whole 
impact of the tvar on Britain) was transformed, and there is no 
doubt, from the film and from all other evidence, that had Tenny- 
son lived he would have taken a leading part in this reorientation 
and in the future of Ealing.^® His career stands as an example of 
Balcon’s initiative, and of the kind of new blood he sought to. 
bring to Ealing. 

Apart from the several associates from his own work in the 
1930s, Balcon’s main acquisition was of documentary personnel 
from the GPO unit. 

3 . ’ 30 s Documentary 

‘ . . . Mick invited me to Ealing to carry on making documentaries. 

I was as happy at Ealing as I had been at the GPO. It was a good 
atmosphere in part because of the boys I took in such as Watt 

and Hamer The co-operation at Ealing was very similar to 

that at the GPO * (Cavalcanti interviewed in Screen).^'’^ 

The ‘ documentary ’ and ‘ fiction ’ sides of Ealing inter-penetrated 
rapidly. The association with the GPO unit of Robert Hamer, who 
soon became a feature director of no very consistent documentary 
tendency, is not widely known. Cavalcanti and Watt, though they 
began at Ealing with propaganda shorts and * dramatised docu- 
mentary * (Watt’s Nine Men), were soon directing more orthodox 



story films. Cavalcanti had meanwhile formed a partnership with 97 
the ex-editor Charles Frend, tvho had tvorked with Balcon at Gau- 
mont and now directed his first two films with Cavalcanti produc- 
ing: The. Big Blockade and The Foremati went to France. With, 
respectively, their direct propaganda punch and dramatic adapta- 
tion of a true story, they mark the absorption of the documen- 
tarists’ methods by the non-do cumentary-trained side of Ealing. 

In the t^vo-way process of adaptation a coherent Ealing tradition 
began to be formed. 

The GPO’s work in the 1930s is better documented than the 
other Ealing antecedents, and there is less need therefore to dis- 
cuss here the details of what its people would have brought 
to Ealing."^® But two brief points can be made: 

(a) There was no special political or aesthetic rigour in the 
documentary tradition which created a barrier to its easy assimila- 
tion by a commercial studio. The social/political outlook was less 
than radical. Nor had a firm anti- theatrical acting tradition been 
formed. Perhaps the main influence was in the areas of: location 
shooting, editing techniques, sober narratives. 

(b) The documentarists’ arrival evidently reinforced the ‘ family ’ 
structure of Ealing. Cavalcanti’s evidence (above) is supplemented 
by Monja Danischewsky (Publicity Manager from 1938, later writer 
and producer): 

‘ Paul Holt wrote in the Daily Express of “ the benevolent 
paternalism ” of Ealing; but if Mick was the father figure, 

Cavalcanti was the Nanny who brought us up . . 

And the distinctive system by which, at Ealing, people not only 
moved from job to job (eg editor/writer/producer/director), but 
took an articulate interest in each other’s projects, had a pre- 
cedent in the GPO system under Grierson. 

4 . The War Situation 

It is the war that gives the Ealing operation its major impetus. 

One factor in making the division between pre- and post-Balcon 
Ealing stand out so strongly in retrospect is that the change hap- 
pened to come when it did, in 1938. Had Dean been in charge at 
the outbreak of war, he would no doubt have operated in a dif- 
ferent way from Balcon, but adapt in some way he would assuredly 
have done. Unless, that is, the Government had shut the Studio 
down: Balcon had to fight to prevent this. But Dean too was an 
active propagandist. As it was, he ran ENSA, and put on some 
spectacular inspirational shows in London. 

It was the war that led Balcon to recruit Cavalcanti and Watt, 
and motivated a change in style. The old-fashioned melodrama 
of Ships with Wmgs~(early 1941) was attacked in the Press, and 
Churchill gave Ealing a fright by threatening to ban films, this 



98 included, which he thought bad for morale. Whatever Cavalcanti’s 
positive contributivon, there were strong pressures already to move 
in the direction he pointed.^*^ 

Other film-makers outside Ealing were affected by the war and 
made significant films. But only at Ealing was a spirit generated 
which kept the group together after the war to set itself a con- 
tinuing patriotic function. 

The reason for this I suggest is that no other group experienced 
the same kind of complex of influences. At Ealing these came to- 
gether in a remarkable way. All four influences point in the direction 
of British pride, British self-sufficiency. They foster the creation 
of images of Britain, and the turning-atvay from American in- 
fluence; and they promote group solidarity within the Studio. 

ATP had been linked with RKO in America in 1930, in order to 
gain wider distribution, but the Americans’ treatment of him em- 
bittered Dean and made a deep impression: he fought for an 
industry free from American dominance. And this is how he had 
already celebrated, to shareholders in 1930, the advantages of 
the RKO deal: 

‘ This scheme will make possible the effective presentation of 
the British point of view in the Dominions and all parts of the 
British Empire.’*^ 

A vision very close to Bal con’s, especially as of 1938, when he had 
just emerged from two disastrous years (following his Gaumont/ 
Gainsborough period) as MGM production head for Britain: 

‘ My hope of making Anglo-American films for the world market, 
blending the best from both sides, was dust and ashes.’^^ 

The EMB/GPO/Crown units were by definition occupied in pro- 
moting British achievements and values, and the British ‘ image ’. 
Then came the war, with Britain alone, threatened . . . and the 
memory of how America had taken advantage of the First World 
War to establish a firm control over European screens. This time 
we would maintain* our own industry and present stories and 
images by, of, for Britain. 

This then was what forged the Ealing system and the Ealing 
spirit, so strongly that they survived the war and continued, unable 
radically to change, until the impetus ran out and the public 
ceased to respond so keenly. In the mid-’50s, like other British 
institutions, Ealing found itself stranded in a post-war emptiness, 
looking back in nostalgia, as if to the spirit of the Blitz and of 
• Dunkirk. 

There is no way, in the limits of this article, of doing justice to 
every stage and strand of Ealing production — especially when one 



has seen not much more than 50% of the films. 

I shall try to pick out certain key developments, and individual 
films, and to avoid rash generalisations. 

As the ‘ ideal ’ Ealing war film I would propose San Demetrio, 
London (1943). It comes from the period after the rejection of 
melodrama {Ships with Wings), and has its place in the matured 
policy outlined by Balcon: 

* The aim in making films during the war was easy enough to 
state but more difficult to achieve. It was, first and foremost, 
to make a good film, a film that people would want to see, and 
at the same time to make it honest and truthful and to carry 
a message, or an example, which would be good propaganda for 
morale and for the war effort. I think San Demetrio, London 
was an outstanding example of a film that amply fulfilled all those 
requirements. The story came from the news. San Demetrio was 
an oil tanker which was practically cut in half in mid-Atlantic 
and heroically brought home by its stricken crew.*^^ 

It is the work jointly of Robert Hamer and Charles Frend: they 
collaborated on the script, Hamer produced it, and Frend has the 
director credit although in fact, when he fell ill, Hamer directed 
a substantial part of it.^* 

An introductory title stresses the factual basis of the story and 
acknowledges the help of one of the real-life officers. But its 
achievement is to transcend bare facts and let the mythic dimen- 
sion of the story come through. It became a myth of Britain’s war 
experience. 

The ship is bringing back its oil from America when the convoy 
to which it belongs is attacked. The leading ship, with six-inch 
guns, ploughs gallantly ahead straight for the eleven-inch guns of 
the Germans and is duly blown to pieces. The San Demetrio itself 
is badly hit: explosion seems imminent: the crew abandons it: 
we stay with one of the lifeboats as for two days they drift and 
row, hoping to be picked up. When they do sight a ship and 
approach it, it turns out to be the San Demetrio. smoking but still 
sound. The impact of this -discovery is like a fairy-tale unmasking. 
The men board the ship and, eventually, succeed in bringing it 
home. 

The story would work in political-cartoon terms with the ship 
labelled ‘ Britain ’: the failure of the romantic head-on encounter 
with superior strength, the extreme crisis, the sea miracle (like 
Dunkirk), the second chance, and the dogged, resourceful way they 
go about taking it in spite of being left with * no charts, no com- 
pass ’. Though it is wisely never made explicit, the ship is the ship 
of state. 

Within this framework the film gets its significance in two main 
ways: from its accretion of detail and incident into a picture of 



100 the ‘ Britain ’ which is being rescued; and from its ending. 

A prime value is understatement. An American signs on with 
the ship for the return journey and, before sailing, tells his bar 
companions what he thinks of England (and of English beer), and 
what he iviJl do to the bosun when he meets him. The man next 
to him, who happens to be the bosun, responds with good humour, 
saving up his revelation, and his quiet moment of* triumph, for 
later. It is the device, exactly, of Leslie Howard’s (non-Ealing) 
Pimpernel Smith (1941) which exploits our enjoyment, throughout 
the film, of our secret knowledge that Smith/Leslie Howard/ 
Britain, meek and ineffectual as he seems, is, under his disguise, 
the resourceful Pimpernel, undermining the German machine. The 
bosun’s style is shared by the rest of the crew. They get on ^vith 
their jobs without dramatising them. ’ Any more for the Skylark? ’ 
asks the Captain as the lifeboats are lowered. The middle-aged 
stoker does his share of the work, concealing the illness that will 
kill him: ‘ It’s all right, bosun. I’d rather finish my spell ’. The 
crew is democracy in action. They take the two major decisions 
by vote, first to risk boarding the smoking tanker and then to sail 
it to England rather than (with less danger) back to America. 
Again, understatement is the keynote of the discussion: for in- 
stance from the bosun: 

‘ I look at it this way. We set out to take this petrol to England, 
and we’ve got it half-way already. Doesn’t seem much sense in 
turning round and taking it back again ’. 

The senior officer from this particular lifeboat accepts his formal 
authority over the ship, but modestly, without imposing it. 

The presentation of the men’s life is akin to that in Jennings’s 
films of wartime. Darts, cups of tea, communal singing, self-sacri- 
fice, grief for the dead, affectionate memories of home: 

‘ Wednesday. Early closing. Wednesdays when I’m home the 
missus shuts up shop - got a little newsagent’s and tobacconist’s 
— and we go off to the pictures. When we come out we go and 
have a wet - Ooh, what wouldn’t I give to be having a pint in 
the old Elephant now! ’ 

Of course this will all soon be ripe for parody (and it will be a 
major problem for Ealing, as for Jennings, to move forward from 
this point after the war ends), but in this film, in 1943, the tone 
is movingly sustained. The style of the film is at one with the style 
it is celebrating, in contrast to the crudely presented stereotypes 
of so many war films that descend from it. 

The ending is at first sight curious. The men dock the ship 
by their own efforts, and then find themselves awarded salvage 
money, £14,000 of it. The final scene is in court, with a judge 



confinning the award. It is a surprise to find this stress on per- 
sonal rewards for a wartime action: was it perhaps put into the 
film with some embarrassment, simply because it happened in 
reality? But it works at a profounder level. 

It is clear that the thought of reward has occurred to none of 
the crew. By the time they enter harbour, we know that the reward 
legally depends on their not accepting help from tugboats in 
bringing them in; but neither they, nor the tugs who are offering 
it, know this. When they refuse help it is not for mercenary reasons 
but as a final assertion of independence, voiced by the senior 
officer: 

‘ We’ve come more than a thousand miles on our own. I reckon 
we can manage the rest.’ 

The reward is for not seeking reward (following, again, a ‘ mythic ’ 
logic), and for the spirit of independent initiative which inspired 
the journey home. It endorses the spirit of “ going it alone ’, and, 
in this, it underlines the ambivalence of the film’s attitude to 
America. The American newcomer’s gradual absorption into the 
crew, accepting and being accepted, enacts the theme of Anglo/US 
cooperation: but he is just one individual American who ends by, 
in effect, being converted into a Briton (he is presented by the 
court with the ship’s Ensign). The emotional pull of going it alone 
easily wins. San Demetrio was made after America entered the 
war, but the actual incident preceded it: the effect is already 
of looking back to a more romantic small-scale banding-together, 
and is like that created by the similar time-lag effect in Fires were 
Started, which looks back from the days of a national fire-fighting 
organisation to a time of smaller local units. It too was made 
in 1943. 

As. too, in Fires were Started, we sense an analogy between the 
enterprise which the film shows and the enterprise of making the 
film.^® As the judge sums up and congratulates the men, the camera 
pans over their faces - which are the faces of Ealing actors. The 
actors like the men they portray, the film crew like the ship’s 
crew, are rewarded with cash for doing a work of patriotism; and 
are justified. The last speech belongs to the judge: 

‘ I would not like to leave this case without thanking everybody 
concerned for having given me the best working day of my life* 
in listening to the very modest recital of some gallant gentlemen 
concerning a memorable achievement.’ 

At * the shot changes from a close-up of the judge to a medium- 
shot of the leading crew members, on which the film ends. ‘ The 
very modest recital . . .’; the final words sum up what the film 
and these actors have given us, and perfectly express the tone 
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102 of wartime Ealing at its most successful. 

Harold Nicolson wrote in a wartime diary entry of his response 
to finding his London rooms undamaged after a bombing raid: 

‘ King’s Bench Walk is all right and Mrs Groves is there, 
determined as usual to pretend that all is unchanged. I used to 
be irritated by the Cockney love of the familiar, feeling that it 
closed their minds to new experiments, but now their obstinate 
clinging to the rock of our tradition fills me with pride.*^® 

What happens after the crisis? It seems likely that Mrs Groves 
will remain constant and. by a reverse shift in perspective, begin 
to irritate him once more. 

In terms of San Demetrio, London: clearly, the life-style cele- 
brated in the film will have less point and less appeal outside its 
special urgent context. It takes only a small change of angle for 

* Any more for the Skylark? ’ to become maddening, and in a less 
closed situation, where ‘ new experiments ’ are not ruled out, the 
other qualities may not in themselves be adequate. But the fact 
that the life-style exists and is instantly, reassuringly available 
in war suggests that it is deep-rooted: there is no reason to expect 
it to become less so afterwards, failing some tadical upheaval - 
which in England does not happen. 

* Now in order for a victory to seem real, something new has 
got to happen. And the sad thing about England is that nothing 
new ever really happened.’^^ 

I quote Gavin Lambert’s words not because they express a unique 
insight but because this interview with him in Screen relates post- 
war British cinema to a total social and cultural climate in a way 
which I would broadly accept and which it will be useful to bear 
in mind. 

Similar questions are provoked by a trio of films made shortly 
before San Demetrio and dealing with more open and flexible 
situations: Next of' Kin, The Foreman Went to France and Went 
the Day Welt? (all 1942). All are in the same semi-documentary 
inspirational tradition. The Foreman is based on a true incident 
and Next of Kin insists in a title at start and end that ‘ The story 
is imaginary but the lesson it teaches is real and vital.' A main 
function of each is to present complacency and amateurism as 
deeply ingrained weaknesses in English life. ‘ I’ve always thought 
if I wanted a nice cushy job I’d come to England as a German 
spy ’, the security officer in Next of Kin warns the army unit to 
which he is sent: the event bears him out. and the German 
soldiers parachuted into a remote village disguised as British {Went 
the Day Well?) are likewise uninvestigated for a comically long 
time. The foreman, resolved to go to France to retrieve his com- 



pany’s plant from a factory in the path of the German advance, 103 
is nearly held back by bureaucratic complacency and when he does 
go his own amateurishness gets in the way. These are more than 
devices to create dramatic conflict. The amateurism goes deep and 
is hard to separate from the factors in British life that are pre- 
sented as attractive. Indeed two of the films (one can except Next 
of Kin) leave an ambivalent feeling, as if reluctant to think their 
lessons through. If the life-style is so seductive, and has not after 
all had to be radically transformed in order to muddle through, 
why do anything other than sink back into the old ways with 
relief as soon as the war ends? 

Balcon’s aspirations ' were more positive. In a special British 
Production number of Kinematograph Weekly early in 1945 he 
looked ahead to the postwar challenge.^® His article, entitled ‘ Let 
British Films be Ambassadors to the World ’, is a powerful piece 
of rhetoric which takes up the familiar idea of national projection. 

‘ Never, in any period of its history, has the prestige of this 
country, in the eyes of the rest of the world, mattered so much 
as it does now. . . . 

Clearly the need is great for a projection of the true Briton to 
the rest of the world. The man in the street in New York, Moscow. 

Paris, Brussels, Athens and Rome must know something more 
of our country than the immediate foreign policy of its present 
Government. 

For it is characteristic of Britain that while its Governments and 
policies can be altered at the will of the people, the people 
and the background which has shaped them remain . . . 

The world, in short, must be presented with a complete picture 
of Britain and not with enlarged fragments from the canvas: 

Britain as a leader in Social Reform in the defeat of social 
injustices and a champion of civil liberties; Britain as a patron 
and parent of great writing, painting and music; Britain as a 
questing explorer, adventurer and trader; Britain as the home of 
great industry and craftsmanship; Britain as a mighty military 
power standing alone and- undaunted against terrifying aggression. 

We do not set ourselves up as a master race if we remind the 
world that Britain has this background; we merely seek a place 
of recognition among nations who have too long been presented 
only with the debit side of our accoimt . . .’ 

A major way of achieving such recognition is by making films. 

A later paragraph adapts the vision into a more sober blueprint 
for a film programme: 

‘ Every shade of opinion should be represented, and the scope 
of the film should go far beyond the purview of the Government 
documentary. Fiction films which portray contemporary life in 



104 Britain in different sections of our society, films with an outdoor 
background of the British scene, screen adaptations of our 
literary classics, films reflecting the post-war aspirations not 
of governments or parties, but of individuals - these are the 
films that America, Russia and the Continent of Europe should 
be seeing now and at the first opportunity.’ 

As a statement of what Ealing (with others) could now aspire 
to, it corresponds to Balcon’s summary of his wartime aims of 
entertaining and inspiring the home market. And he will succeed 
both in keeping his operations fully British (another concern of the 
article) and in getting his films onto foreign screens, including 
American ones. Richard Roud has given details of the limited but 
sustained impact achieved in America by some Ealing films 
Balcon himself quotes an American writing to The Times in 1967 
on the subject of the historic Anglo-US relationship: 

‘ The old Ealing Studio comedies, which are still appearing on 
television Late Night shows, have done more for the relationship 
than any official programme could have done.’^® 

The Ealing Comedies - where do these fit into the proud post- 
war aspirations just quoted? Contrast with those paragraphs of 
1945 the words in which Balcon will sum up the Ealing product 
in 1956, as he looks ahead to the physical move out of Ealing 
into a corner of Elstree Studios: 

‘ There we shall go on making dramas with a documentary 
background and comedies about ordinary people with the stray 
eccentric among them - films about day-dreamers, mild anarchists, 
little men who long to kick the boss in the teeth.’^^ 

It is an amazing contraction of purpose. To survey post-war Ealing 
production is, essentially, to study how in a decade this shift took 
place, and to explore how the films relate, at different periods, to 
the statements of intent. 

For a start, one can be grateful that the more bombastic element 
in Balcon’s programme was not taken too literally. Ealing had no 
share in the critical and financial damage done in the early post- 
war years by such inflated patriotic enterprises as London Town, 
Caesar and Cleopatra and Bonnie Prince Charlie. On the more 
‘ tasteful ’ prestige level, represented for instance by the Olivier 
and Lean adaptations of Shakespeare and Dickens, Ealing made 
'Nicholas Nickleby and Saraband for Dead Lovers. Neither was a 
success, or had a successor. Apart from this, Ealing does in the 
*40S go into certain areas of that programme. Britain as a quest- 
ing explorer and adventurer: Scott of the Ajttarctic (1948) and, 
indirectly. The Overlanders (1946, set in Australia). Military power 
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made after 1944, in The Captive Heart (1946) and later The Cruel 
Sea (1953) and Dunkirk (1958). Contemporary life in Britain in 
different sections of our society: most directly in It Always Rains 
on Sunday (1947). Outdoor background of the British scene: most 
directly in The Loves of Joanna Godden (1947). Films reflecting 
the post-war problems of individuals: perhaps most directly The 
Captive Heart and Frieda (1947). In the nature of things one 
would not expect the impetus of 1945 to be sustained in an un- 
changing form, nor, in any case, does Balcon’s article have the 
status of a document of policy. There does seem to be a quite 
sudden turning-point in 1948 when the last three of these aspira- 
tions become softened and conventionalised, absorbed into the 
two main channels of Ealing film-making which emerge around 
this date: Ealing Comedy, and the small-scale contemporary 
drama, most of the latter series being directed by Basil Dearden. 

The comedies {Kind Hearts and Coronets apart) are all set in post- 
1940 Britain, and most are shot fairly extensively on location, as 
are some of the dramas. 

Most reactions to Ealing are based on the post-1948 films and 
view them, and these developments, as a whole - either taking 
pleasure in the very modesty of the output, its ‘ British ’ sense 
of humour and its understatement, or writing it off in similar 
terms as coy and provincial. 

But there are distinctions to be made within the Ealing films 
which undermine any such blanket response. 

Two directors often picked out, and rightly, are Robert Hamer 
and Alexander Mackendrick; but the distinctions are more than a 
matter simply of grades of ‘ talent To begin to explore them, 
and the role of Ealing as an institution, one needs to return to 
the mid-*40S. 

In the same week of January 1945 that saw Balcon’s article in 
Kinematograph Weekly, shooting began at Ealing on Dead of 
Hight. Using four directors in a short-story omnibus film, it offers 
useful material for comparison; but beyond this, it is an interest- 
ing expression of Ealing at* a transitional point, when the climax 
of the war effort had passed and the Ealing cycle of war films was 
over. 

Craig, an architect, drives to a house to meet a client. The 
man takes him along a corridor: as they walk, the camera tracks 
left with them until it brings into frame a door and, in the room 
behind it, a group of people to whom Craig is introduced. They 
are a varied selection of individuals who happen to have gathered 
there. Craig feels he has dreamed this meeting before in all its 
details, and tells them so. They take up this idea and recount in 
turn their own experiences of the uncanny: the stories constitute 
the episodes of the film. In between there is discussion, led by 
the dominating figure of a psychiatrist. 



io6 Possible ‘ interpretation 

The house as a film studio. It has the Home Counties/panelled/ 
insulated feel of film executive country. The people in the room: 
the famous Ealing ‘ Round Table ’ of creative personnel who met 
to talk over the Studio’s projects at regular conferences. The 
psychiatrist: Balcon (the actor, Frederick Valk, has a look not 
altogether unlike him). Craig: a writer, or ideas man, who puts 
up the idea of the supernatural. The episodes: sketches from a 
succession of film-makers of what could be done with the theme 
- interspersed with the criticism and discussion of each other’s 
work which was a distinctive Ealing feature. The film ends with 
a scene of confusion as Craig struggles with * Balcon ’ and a 
phantasmagoria of images from the stories flashed through Ms 
mind. Then he wakes, gets up, sets off in Ms car, and the film 
ends with a reprise of the images of arrival at the house on which 
it began. Another day at Ealing. 

Obviously, I don’t offer tMs as an essential key to the film, or 
a dimension anyone need actually have intended. But given the 
degree of communal self-consciousness that existed at Ealing, it 
seems not impossible that sometMng like tMs did pass through 
a contributor’s mind. Mackendrick has revealed that Ms advice to 
Cecil Parker, in playing the powerful mill-owner, in The. Man in the 
White Suit (1951), was ‘Model yourself on Mick and in the 
quasi-Ealing Battle of the Sexes (1959) Monja Danischewsky (its 
writer-producer, who had worked at Ealing for most of Balcon’s 
time there) clearly designed the Robert Morley businessman as a 
Balcon caricature: he even gives him a distinctive line of dialogue 
wMch he (Danischewsky) will quote in Ms autobiography as a 
Balconism.*® Outside these two explicit examples the films contain 
an abundance of authority figures into the creation of whom 
people’s attitudes to Balcon may well have been similarly if less 
consciously ‘ fed ’. 

Linked with tMs is the suggestive preoccupation in a whole 
range of the films with the subject of the close-knit group: its 
formation from a set of individuals, its enterprises, the pull which 
the group exerts. • 

The stories themselves are as interesting as their framework. 
They have in common their shortness, obviously (putting every- 
thing on a safe ‘ cameo ’ level); an element of misogyny (a re- 
curring Ealing, and British film, characteristic); and a certain 
technical self-absorption. 

Besides handling the story framework, Dearden directs an epi- 
sode in which a hospital patient has a dream/vision hinting at an 
ill-fated journey. After his discharge he waits for a bus but when 
it comes is reminded of the vision and declines to board it. As he 
watches it gathers speed, it crashes. The action is put together 
like this: 

The man’s face as he watches / Subjective shot, from the bus. 



of a lorry emerging from a side road / CU foot on pedal / CU 
steering wheel wrenched round / CU wheel of bus / MS from 
front, bus swerving into bridge parapet / MLS from front, bus 
plunges oyer into water below / Return to man’s face. 

The two enclosing shots imply ‘ This is what he saw but the 
sequence goes beyond normal film convention in its ‘ impossible ’ 
quality - no shot bears any relation to the man’s viewpoint. It is, 
rather, conceptualised, an idea of a bus crash: if it is anyone’s 
idea of view of the action it is Dearden’s, his exercise in how to 
film a bus crashing. 

The five episodes have this dimension, in parallel to their func- 
tions within the story: essays by four directors, one experienced 
(Cavalcanti, who directs two episodes), three less so. Dearden, 
Crichton and Hamer all offer some pointers to the way their 
careers will go. 

Dearden’s essay has as its climax this * cinematic ’ set-piece 
in a classic montage style. 

Crichton’s essay stands apart from the rest as being whimsical 
comedy, a field in which he will work regularly. It is a heavily 
told story, of which this scene is characteristic. Naunton Wayne 
plays Basil Radford at golf, the winner to marry the girl for whom 
they are rivals. When he loses, Wayne turns and walks purpose- 
fully into the adjacent lake to drown himself. The action is filmed 
apparently in one sustained shot with Wayne walking steadily 
away from the camera until he disappears beneath the lake’s sur- 
face: in its unremarkable context this has a real quality of strange- 
ness except that Crichton has cut into the shot with successive 
close-ups of a water-rat and then an owl, watching ... an excres- 
cence of creative montage which flattens the scene into a whimsical 
formula. 

Now jump a decade to The Maggie, directed in 1954, also at 
Ealing, by Mackendrick. Situation: an American waits at a remote 
Scottish harbour to have some household furniture picked up by 
a cargo boat. It is piled at the dockside next to the small pier, 
at the end of which stand cattle waiting for the same boat. Also 
present is the tiny * puffer ’ boat, the Maggie, whose crew want 
the job of taking the furniture instead and are engaged in a running 
battle of wits with its owner. As he stands waiting for the proper 
boat the American senses something wrong. There are several cuts 
between his face and the faces of the cattle, lowing as if in mockery 
of him. On the surface a cutely anthropomorphic conception like 
that in Dead of "Night, and we may initially perceive it as such, an 
opportunist device. However: it turns out that the cattle are rest- 
less because their footing is unsure — because the Maggie has been 
surreptitiously placed under the pier in such a way that when she 
rides up with the tide the pier will be smashed: the American’s 
goods cannot be taken to the end of it and will have to be picked 
up instead from the dockside by the smaller boat. ... So the image 



io8 of the cattle, backed by the sound of creaking wood, is a challenge 
to us to read it, as it is to the American. The response asked for is 
different from the response to the animal shots referred to of 
Crichton’s. 

This is to draw a large contrast from two fragments of film a 
decade apart, and it is even possible that the cuf-in shots "were 
put there by someone other than Crichton. But I don’t think he 
ever created anything like the Mackendrick sequence, or vice versa: 
the contrast exemplifies a career-long distinction between these 
two directors, and between two types of Ealing director. The point 
is that Ealing was peopled by film-makers of radically different 
ideas and sensibilities. But the strong studio identity may mask 
this until one begins to look closely at the films and explore group- 
ings and cross-references. The apparent similarity bettveen, say, 
these two animal cut-ins - or of chase scenes in their respective 
comedies - may cause one just to register a conventional Ealing 
device and blur the difference in the way they function. Looked 
at another way, the formula, whether of genre - Ealing Comedy 
- or of detail, enables Mackendrick to go ahead and da more 
intelligent, more complex things while appearing to be just like 
his neighbour. Indeed Mackendrick’s is a classic case of a director 
capable of subverting a genre from within. 

Dearden and Crichton belong together in the simple, conven- 
tional way in which they exploit the language of film. Both Hamer 
and Mackendrick contrast with them. Of the other main directors, 
Frend is somewhere in between, but close to the former pair. And 
in terms of theme these five relate to one another in a similar 
way. Dearden and Crichton represent an Ealing norm, Frend is 
close to it, Hamer and Mackendrick preserve a critical distance.* 

All this requires a great deal of defining and substantiating. In 
considering themes. Dead of Night again provides a starting-point, 
in the Hamer episode of the haunted mirror. 

David Pirie in A Heritage of Horror discusses this story at some 
length, and his placing of it as an early intimation of some of the 
forces that would come to the surface in the horror cycle of the 
late ’50s seems to tne extremely apt.®^ It is striking how close the 
coincidence is bettveen Hammer’s rise and Ealing’s fall: build-up in 
the mid-*5os, climax in 1958, the year which sees both the release 
of Dractda and the sale of Ealing to ABPC. 

Hamer’s Dead of Night sequence deals tvith a complacent well- 
off young couple engaged to be married. The man is played by 
Ralph Michael, a comforting presence in several Ealing wartime 


* The main omission in this summary is of Harry Watt, whose work 
I do not know well enough to classify and comment on it: his films 
are, anyway, distinct from the main Ealing output in that five out of 
seven features were made in Africa or in Australia. A Harry Watt 
season is planned for April 1974 at the National Film Theatre. 
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films and, significantly, the senior officer of the group 'who brought 
home the San Demetrio. In a central scene in that film he discusses 
with the Engineer the bravery of the stoker ^vho has collapsed 
after struggling through his spell of duty: 

Engineer: I never knew a little scrap of a man could have so 
much guts. 

Officer: You don’t know a lot of things about people until 
something like this happens. 

A classic response to adversity, that it stretches people - a basis 
for the whole familiar war-nostalgia syndrome- What is left when 
the spur is removed? Hamer’s story is like a nightmarish answer. 
It demobs and disorientates the Ralph Michael character and puts 
him into a life of unreality, where his relations to his fiancee and 
to his work (accountancy) appear equally shallow. He moves 
through a world of pure surface. * You don’t know a lot of things 
about people . . the mirror visions that so stun him are a 
reminder of all that he ignores or represses. The dark of the mirror 
world looks out on his bright modem apartment, its mystery and 
receding perspective at his flat, ordered life. The stages by which 
it comes to dominate him are plotted skilfully and with a Hitch- 
cockian logic, starting as they do from the engaged pair’s self- 
satisfied pose before the mirror: ‘ A handsome couple At the 
end the wife gets an explanation from the dealer who sold her the 
mirror. It ‘ witnessed ’ a murder and suicide in the 1830s and had 
stayed shut away ever since. Far from explaining it away, this 
intensifies the fable’s meaning. The murderer was a handsome man 
in the prime of life (not old, as in David Pirie’s account) who was 
confined to bed after an accident and, going mad, killed his wife 
and himself. ‘ The effect of such constraint on a man of his enor- 
mous energy became more than his mind could endure.’ In effect 
Ralph Michael, with his repression of all his own ‘ energy ’, is 
assimilated to this figure. He is after all open to the vision, and 
sees it while his wife, until the final moment of the story, does not. 

The end is extremely ambivalent. It is by her sudden insight 
and strength that she saves him from re-enacting the violence 
stored in the mirror world and in himself: she struggles with him, 
and smashes the mirror. But the effect is to restore the status quo. 
He no longer remembers the nightmare and they can go back to 
being a charming young couple. 

Ealing does not enter this dark world again. It accepts con- 
straint on energy: all kinds of energy, including sexuality and 
violence. Its rare films set pre-1900 have little to do with the 
period * excesses ’, and intermittent vitality, of Hammer, Gains- 
borough, or Losey (The Gipsy and the Gentleman). Energy is sub- 
limated into community spirit, social activity. 

At least, this is how one can read the main stream of Ealing 



110 production, represented by the films of Dearden, Crichton and 
Frend, and of the most influential Ealing writer, T E B Clarke. 
But both Hamer and Mackendrick’s films are, in their different 
^vays, a reaction against and critique of their assumptions. The 
relation of individual to group takes a different form. And their 
style too is in contrast; their ways of handling actors, and the 
camera. 

These contrasts are what the rest of this article will largely be 
about. The way I will proceed is by dealing first (selectively) with 
the main stream of Ealing production through to 1958: then 
briefly in Part II, with Hamer’s career after Dead of Night (and at 
greater length) with the Ealing films of Mackendrick. 

The least Ealing film ever made. This is the way Seth Holt said 
he designed Nowhere to Go (1958).®® He had worked at Ealing 
for fifteen years before getting this chance to direct, so one can 
recognise both the frustration which may have prompted this and 
his knowledge of what he was talking about. What is so distinctive 
about the film? 

Firstly, its style. It is unfortunate that there is no film equivalent 
for the word * literate since ‘ cinematic * suggests something too 
self-conscious, and the distinction of the virtually silent first ten 
minutes of the film is precisely that it tells a story lucidly without 
resorting to angles or fancy cutting or the rest of the arsenal of 
cinematic effects. Then there is the skill with which narrative or 
character points are made unobtrusively, left for us to notice and 
perhaps to be picked up later. It is as clear from the film as from 
the interview with him (from which the ‘ least Ealing film ’ phrase 
comes) that Holt took an uninsular professional interest in other 
countries’ films, and learned from the classic American directors 
whom he admired. 

In terms of theme: this story of a confidence man acquiring 
money, escaping from prison to retrieve it, and being gradually 
frustrated, has a pointed lack of any group or social feeling what- 
ever: the music and decorations of Christmas, ignored by all the 
characters, are in ironic — though always delicate — counterpoint 
to their individual isolation behind often quite benign exteriors. 
And the film is quite innocent of any moralising, though (as with 
Hamer, whose work to some extent it echoes) this absence does 
not make it cynical. We certainly regret at the end the failure of 
the central figure, George Nader, to continue trusting the girl 
who has helped him (Maggie Smith in her first film part). 

Moralising - group spirit - an insular approach to style: three 
items, turned upside-down by Holt, which would certainly figure 
in a caricature of the typical Ealing film. They are well illustrated 
in Halfway House (Basil Dearden, 1944), as good a film as any 
on which to start an account of ‘ mainstream ’ Ealing, especially 
since the final shot of Nowhere to Go can be seen as an uncon- 
scious reference to it. Both films end with a long-shot looking 



down over a Welsh landscape. In Nowhere to Go Maggie Smith m 
walks away from the camera alone, the one positive relationship in 
the film now betrayed by her partner’s mistrust which has led to 
his death. The wind blows hard. In the distance we can see an 
industrial scene with smoking chimneys. It could not be more 
different in feeling from the idyllic uplift of Dearden’s final image. 

A disparate group of civilians converge independently on the. 
Halfway House, a small hotel in Wales which (unknown to them) 
has been burnt to the ground a year ago. Magically, it is there 
again when they start to arrive. They all spend a day there, inter- 
act, talk to the God-like proprietor (Rhys), and, by the time they 
learn that it is not real, find their problems have been neatly 
sorted out. 

It is an astoundingly bad film which reveals a lot about Ealing 
conceptions of the cinema, Basil Dearden’s in particular, since 
many of the films one would cite as related to it are directed by 
him too. Made at the same period as San Demetrio, London, it 
represents the underside of that film’s qualities. 

As the film ends with the re-enactment of the burning, the 
ghost-proprietor sums up the experience of his group of guests: 

‘ Soon it will be as if you had never come at all - or if you 
remember, it will be as you remember a forgotten snatch*of song. 

It will be a picture before your eyes, gone before you realise 
it is there, or an echo in the hidden place of your mind. But 
you have been here, and your lives will prove the reality of the 
faded dream. The world is what you make it. for your lives make 
up the world - and it is a good world. . . 

Like the words of another authority figure at the close of San 
Demetrio, this encourages us to think about the film experience 
itself. We come to the cinema as disparate individuals each with 
our own problems, and see unreal pictures, dreams: the memory 
fades, but we can retain the lesson. It seems likely that this analogy 
was a conscious one especially when one sees it in relation to the 
direct moralising tone of the body of the film, in which simplistic 
dramas of repentance and reconciliation are played out for us. The 
opening routine in which successive individuals’ lives are briefly 
sketched before they converge becomes a convention in itself, one 
diffused through many areas of the British cinema (cf the episode- 
film common in the ’40s and early ’50s) but perhaps most closely 
identified with Ealing and Dearden. From one angle, the expres- 
sion of a dialectic between individual and society: from another, 
a lazy way of making every r 51 e a cameo role, of substituting 
thumbnail biography for living relationship and a series of object 
lessons for drama. 

As Rhys finishes his last speech, the camera pulls up and back 
from the burning building to look down over the whole country- 



112 side. Coming at the end of a film so static, even primitive, in style, 
theatrically posed and declaimed, the movement is eloquent. ‘ Your 
lives make up the world the camera insists on the generalisation, 
refers us outward. It implies not only that these people’s ex- 
perience is relevant to us, and we should apply the lessons to our 
own lives; these lessons are specifically to do with fellow-feeling. 
The individuals of Halfway House have each been*pushed in the 
direction of sodal responsibility, and the brave rhetoric of the final 
movement says that the whole world must work on this principle. 

It relates closely to the final shot of Dearden’s previous film. 
The Bells Go Down ~ and to a consistent thread in Ealing films 
which I will attempt very roughly to trace through. 

The Bells Go Down is a story of fire-fighting which gave Dear- 
den his first solo credit as director. For the final scene, the camera 
is on a small group standing within a bombed church: a baby is 
being christened Tommy [Trinder], in memory of a comrade who 
has died heroically. As the vicar speaks the camera cranes up and 
back over the church, merging the group visually with the bustling 
local crowds, then pulling out further to survey the city; and 
moving from here straight to the ^vartime Ealing end motif of the 
Union Jack. These individuals, the crowd, London, Britain: a unity 
is asserted, in the spirit which identified London, in the film’s 
opening caption, as ‘ a group of villages 

Raymond Durgnat has referred to ‘ the contempt for crowds 
indulged in so many British films ’, but does not discuss the idea 
in relation to Ealing.®® Without having done any real comparative 
research I would guess that the notion of the benevolent crowd 
belongs particularly to a cluster of Ealing films, associated mainly 
with three men: Dearden, Crichton and the writer T E B Clarke. 

In Dearden’s work, the intellectual proposition of the Halfivay 
House ending has a more concrete expression in The Bells Go 
Down and in The Captive Heart, but recurs at its most spectacular 
in its extension into the post-war society of The Blue Lamp (1950), 
the film in which Jack Warner first played PC George Dixon. In 
searching for the youths who have killed him, the police track 
them to a greyhound stadium; but they are lost by now in the 
crowd. Whereupon* the police enlist that crowd’s support. The 
various small-time criminals who operate from the stadium need 
little convincing of the need to find the more sinister figures in 
their midst. Their nettvork of communication (tic-tac men, etc) 
is used to locate them, and it is in the dense, cheerful crowd 
making for the exits that the youths are finally trapped. It is an 
extraordinary vision of a society operating as a unit with its heart 
in the right place. 

While there is no Ealing film that I know of in which this vision 
is repeated on such a scale, it persists as something implicit. People 
in the mass' are benevolent. See for instance the line of Ealing 
comedies written (all as original screenplays) by T E B Clarke: 



Hue and Cry (1947). Passport to Pimlico (1949), The Magnet 113 
(i95o),T/ie Lavender Hill Mob (1951), The Titjield Thunderbolt 
(1953) and Barnacle Bill (1957). 

Clarke worked, with others, on The Blue Lamp, and the climax 
of Hue and Cry has much in common with it. The villains (of whom 
the leader, ironically, is Jack Warner) are cornered by a group of 
boys, who however need more help. A friend contrives to get access 
to a newsreader’s microphone, and appeals over the air for boys 
to go to the right places and join in. So the climax of the film is 
of an anonymous benevolent crowd rushing in spontaneously 
on the side of the good. 

Hue and Cry was not a genre film at the time. ‘ Ealing Comedy ’ 
only began to be labelled as such in 1949 when Passport to Pim- 
lico. Whisky Galore and Kind Hearts and Coronets were released 
in quick succession. The group scripted by Clarke are quite distinct 
from those directed by Hamer (Kind Hearts) and Mackendrick 
(Whisky Galore. The Man in the White Suit, The Maggie, The 
Ladykillers), though Mackendrick’s have some elements in com- 
mon. The popular image of Ealing Comedy that has survived re- 
lates primarily to the Clarke branch of it: it is from him that the 
elements of whimsy, of ‘ laughing at ourselves * and of communal 
benevolence chiefly derive. All three come together in the exem- 
plary moment in Passport to Pimlico when a court listens to Mar- 
garet Rutherford’s evidence that a certain small corner of London 
is, legally, a part of Burgundy. The local policeman (everybody’s 
friend) scratches his head and exclaims ‘ Blimey, I’m a foreigner ’. 

This mode becomes increasingly strained, especially in the last 
two of the six films, which deal with a picturesque railway line 
(The Titjield Thunderbolt) and a seaside pier (Barnacle Bill). The 
dream of perpetuating wartime solidarity and linking a whole 
society together by friendly feeling has been commuted to the 
celebration of groups of jolly eccentrics - and of the communities 
that cohere around them. 

Clarke’s most faithful interpreter is Charles Crichton, director 
of Hue and Cry. The Lavender Hill Mob, and The Titjield Thunder- 
bolt. At least two of his other Ealing films (Another Shore, Man 
in the Sky) have scenes of near-mystical feeling for crowds, and 
he seems altogether the director most fully on Clarke’s wavelength, 
as his Dead oj Night episode would already imply. His narrative 
style (literal, but with careful montage set-pieces) and handling 
of locations and actors all maintain an appropriate balance be- 
tween artificiality and a token naturalism. 

Charles Frend, director of The Magnet and Barnacle Bill and of 
another Ealing Comedy in Run jor your Money (1949), is less at 
ease in the genre than Crichton. None of these films gained an 
equivalent public response, Frend has an apparent sobriety, even 
melancholy, in his temperament which never adjusts to comedy 
(cf the flatness of the comedy scenes in other films by him: Scott, 



114 The. Big Blockade, The Foreman went to France): indeed there 
seems, especially in Lease of Life, an ‘ anti-Ealing ’ spirit in him 
struggling to get out. Stylistically, Frend is a more sober director 
than Crichton or Dearden. Perhaps the single most impressive 
moment in his work is the arrival of the search party at the place 
where the dead Captain Scott and his companions are buried under 
snow. One of the men begins to dig down into it and Frend holds 
the lengthy shot without movement or cutting until he has worked 
right through to the surface of the tent. The stoical restraint 
recalls the tone of San Demetrio, London, where Frend and Hamer 
worked together. 

It was Frend who made the only real attempts to carry on the 
San Demetrio line post-war and fulfil Balcon’s patriotic vision of 
1945 by making films of national achievement: Scott (1948) and 
The Cruel Sea (1953). 

Set beside the increasing ‘ lightness ’ of the Ealing output these 
are, as it were, attempts to remind us that we can still rise to the 
occasion; to reassure us that the modesty, gentle humour and 
benevolence that permeate the mainstream Ealing films are not 
unrealistic or disablingly soft qualities, are still compatible with 
‘ greatness But are they? 

Though there is much that could be written about Scott and 
The Cruel Sea in terms, for instance, of their attitude to private 
emotions, what stands out most sharply is their built-in code of 
amateurism. Scott is shown running his expedition as an essen- 
tially amateur project, making crucial decisions in a sentimental 
or arbitrary way, failing to keep a clear sight of objectives . . . 
yet one has no sense that the film ‘ detects ’ him in this, it pre- 
sents him rather as conventional British hero. The film itself is 
amateurish in its failure to sort out a coherent attitude to Scott 
and his team. Typical is its treatment of P 0 Evans, Just before 
the final five selected by Scott leave their colleagues for the last 
lap of the journey to the Pole, Evans cuts his finger quite badly. 
But he quickly hides it and says nothing, and there is no medical 
check to detect it. Inevitably it comes to handicap him, and thus 
the entire group. But he too is presented as standard British hero: 
his unprofessionalism (and Scott’s) counts not at all beside the 
pluck of his repeated insistence that * It’s nothing ’. He dies gal- 
lantly on the return journey, and the team never recovers. 

Personal tensions have been strictly repressed in the interests of 
group harmony. Evans (annoyed by a mistake by Oates): * Can’t 
trust myself to speak, sir Scott: ‘ Well, don’t, then ’; and he 
doesn’t. Nor at any stage of the enterprise has anyone seriously 
argued with Scott. The respect for team spirit, avoiding ‘ un- 
pleasant ’ tension, has meant the sacrifice also of the tension that 
is creative. The expedition’s failure is due not to Fate, but to the 
failings of the team. 

The emotional reticence, the resilience and stolid empiricism 



celebrated in San Demetrio are indeed less inspiring when carried 
over into more open situations and more actively demanding 
enterprises; the amateurism half-deplored in the cluster of other 
wartime films reasserts itself, but fails to muddle through to 
victory. It is a failure nevertheless which the film quietly hugs to 
itself. Scott was a Royal Performance film, and some of the press 
cuttings are indicative of a national mood of this time which it 
expressed and satisfied. From the Sunday Dispatch: 

‘ Such a film as Scott is welcome at a time when other races 
speak disparagingly of our “ crumbling Empire ” and our “ lack 
of spirit It should make those who have listened too closely to 
such talk believe afresh that ours is the finest breed of men 
on this earth. And so it is.’®^ 

Captain Ericson in The Cruel Seo is more professional, but the 
film makes such an extraordinary fuss about this quality in him 
as to imply amateurism to be the everyday norm. It builds up to 
a climax in which his ship depth-charges a U-boat and seems to 
have hit it. But previous experience suggests a doubt: the oil 
which has come to the surface may be a decoy. As Ericson insists 
that the search continues, he is met by mute hostility from ratings 
and officers alike - it just does not seem to be reasonable of him 
to take thorough precautions. Hung onto this is a portentous dis- 
cussion with a fellow-officer in which Ericson sets out his philo- 
sophy that war kills all human feelings. Yet it is a soft standard 
which, as here, equates the elementary professionalism we are 
shown (in Erics on’s decision, and in the unremarkable work of the 
men who conduct the search) with inhuman ruthlessness. Ericson 
is vindicated, but without affecting the implication that all on 
board, him included, will revert with relief once the crisis is over 
to the norm of an easy-going amateurism, where people don’t have 
to get cross with one another, only with clearly-defined villains. 
... To this extent The Cruel Sea and its Ealing contemporary The 
Titfield Thunderbolt are closely related. 

This spirit goes deep into Ealing and British cinema. Balcon, 
it will be recalled, had also wanted to project ‘ Britain as the 
home of great industry and craftsmanship ’. It seems to have been 
an almost impossible theme for British films to present, however 
obliquely. There is a cluster of films around 1950, it is true, which 
deal with the search for scientific breakthrough and communicate . 
some excitement in the search. I happened to see on successive 
days, without planning them as a group. The Man in the White Suit 
(Ealing, Mackendrick, 1951 — discovery of an everlasting cloth). 
White Corridors (Pat Jackson, 1951 - a new medical serum) and 
The Sound Barrier (David Lean, 1952 - aircraft research). They 
compare interestingly with the concurrent group of American titles 
picked out by Paul Mayersberg as centring on * inventions to change 



ii6 the world he relates those to the then urgent preoccupation with 
the atomic bomb.^^ Whether or not the films all partake of some 
common global influence, there was a certain ‘ exploratory ’ spirit 
evident in a few British films of this date (cf too Bernard Miles’s 
Chance, of a Lifetime, 1950) which was soon to evaporate. Indeed 
the stagnation which soon reasserts itself is already evident in the 
films themselves, being masterfully analysed in The Man in the 
White Suit, 

What happens in the ’50s is that the films turn in on themselves. 
They deal with closed situations and institutions: they become 
increasingly rigidified in style and circular in structure - returning 
to their starting-point. 

This is a generalisation that applies broadly to Ealing, but 
hardly less so to the British cinema as a whole, for which the 
middle ’50s - say 1952-58 - are an extraordinarily dead period. 

Relating films to social history is a difficult project: one either 
deals with the history, and the relationship, in a decently rigorous 
way, or risks being merely facile. All I will do in this context is 
observe that ’50s Britain seems likely abundantly to reward a 
thorough analysis on these lines, which would test and extend the 
insights thrown out by Lambert, Durgnat and Pirie, and relate the 
films to the kind of reading of 20th century Britain offered in, for 
instance. The Collapse of British Power (Correlli J 3 amett), Industry 
and Empire (Eric Hobsbawm) and some of the essays in the New 
Left volume Towards Socialism. Their tracing of the processes by 
which, on a broad social/economic front, convulsive wartime 
‘ awakenings ’ are followed by renewed stagnation, suggests a 
number of detailed points of contact . . . but this is already to 
start being facile. At least, though, one can endorse in principle 
the attitude announced in the very title of Durgnat’s book. A 
Mirror for England. Although (or perhaps because) the films of the 
first post-war decade, when the mass audience still existed, lack 
the sophisticated way with metaphor of their successors,* they can 
be read as statements or evidence about the times. If the school in 
If ‘is England’, so is that in The Happiest Days of Your Life: 
if the hospital in The National Health ‘ is England so is that 
in White Corridors: if the house in The Servant ‘is England’, so 
is that in The Ladykillers. And if, in the 1950s, Ealing films and 
their ambitions contract, it is not that Ealing has decided against 
‘ projecting Britain ’, but that it projects a changed conception of 
Britain. 

A figure of more weight in the British cinema, as it develops, 
than the explorer, inventor, artist of Balcon’s hopes is the small 
shopkeeper: both in the sense in which Napoleon called England 

* cf Lindsay Anderson’s description of 7/ as ‘a metaphor, if you like, 
of life in Britain today - the image of the school as a reflection of a 
certain British tradition, or if you like of a hierarchical society’. — 
Sight and Sound, Summer 1968, p 131. 



a nation of them, or literally, as in Ealing’s highly symptomatic 117 
The Rainbow Jacket (1954). 

In being written by Clarke and directed by Dearden this film 
marks the continuity between the comedies and the small-scale 
dramas. Its hero is a middle-aged jockey (Bill Owen) who lost his 
own career by taking a bribe but lives again through the success 
of a young protege. The first scene of the film, introducing the 
character, takes place at a small snackbar stall where Sidney 
James caters for racegoers: we return to it at intervals and each 
time James is heard complaining that. he is anxious to sell if he 
could get a decent price. Owen has various ups and do^vns, and 
a growing relationship with the young jockey’s mother, but she 
distrusts his ambition, expressed in terms of a luxury flat and a 
new racing career. She prefers something steadier. At the end, in 
a characteristic Dearden climax of redemption, Owen saves the 
boy’s future by taking on himself the blame for another bribery 
incident. He walks away from the racecourse, with the mother. 

She asks him how he will get on - how much money has he? His 
answer, the last line of the film: Just enough to buy a little old 
snackbar. 

Firstly, it is a closed ending (in contrast to the open one of 
Halfway House). We return to the film’s starting-point and settle 
for something familiar, static, modest: it is a milieu presented in 
flat ‘ cameo ’ terms. An owner with an tdie fixe, a familiar small- 
part actor. The star/hero is in effect settling for a cameo r 61 e. 

In the background of the shot is the racecourse where the boy 
jockey is. at this same moment, advancing another stage in his 
career. But the boy’s story has been constructed, acted and shot 
in so dead a manner as to extinguish any possibility of youthful 
energy and hope acting as a balance to the adults’ prospects. The 
race scenes are formula back-projection, and the action is suffused 
with a deference to authority (its summit the Jockey Club) which 
is no less complete for the occasional ‘cheeky’ satire at its ex- 
pense. The film’s own style is overwhelmingly on the side of the 
^vay the adults go. 

‘ A little old snackbar.’ ’Each word counts. The small catering 
concern is a curiously rich feature of British film iconography. If 
one took in pubs and shops as well this could make an area for 
some genuinely illuminating research, since these are the kinds 
of milieu largely taken for granted by film-makers, whose assump- 
tions about society, when they use them, are thus embedded at 
quite a deep level. These establishments can be ‘ melting pots ’ 
where drama is created as people come and go and interact: but 
in the ’40s/*50s British films I am thinking of the stress is. much 
more, on their static qualities, as symbols of a satisfying inde- 
pendence for their owners, and as microcosms (the hotels in par- 
ticular) of a stagnant, stratified society.* The people and the 
routines do not vary (cf the railway buffet in Brief Encounter). 



The distinctively national associations come out explicitly in The 
Way to the Stars when the US airmen revolt (only initially, of 
course) against the hotel’s slow and hushed routines, and in the 
quasi-Ealing Genevieve when the motorists stopping at Joyce Gren- 
fell’s monstrous private hotel raise their voices in frustration and 
an old lady emerges from the shadows to ask ‘ Are they 
Americans? ’ 

This tradition, and the whole ‘ small shopkeeper ’ ethos associa- 
ted with it. feeds into the familiar set of ’50s comedies celebrating 
‘ little old ’ places and things. Little old cars, cinema, train, snack- 
bar, pub, pier, houses, boats . . . and indeed people: a thesis 
could be written on the contribution to films of the ’40s and ’50s 
of the archetypal Ealing little old lady. Edie Martin (the hotel 
guest in Genevieve). The common identification of this line with 
Ealing is, while not 100% accurate, fair as a generalisation. Among 
the films made elsewhere. Poet’s Pub. Genevieve and The Smallest 
Show on Earth are quasi-Ealing, all scripted and the last t^vo 
directed also by Ealing people: and Group 3, which contributes 
several relevant films, was strongly Ealing-influenced. 

Two central, complementary images: 

The old pier in Barnacle Bill (1957). which all concerned pretend 
is a ship going on a cruise: the owner’s room is done up as 
captain’s cabin. 

The buffet car in the old train The Titfietd Thunderbolt (1953), 
upholstered as a sitting-room, where the regulars foregather to 
drink as in a private bar. 

In both alike, movement has become illusory. People use the 
train not to go places, but as a picturesque symbol of private 
enterprise, moving slowly back and forth. The resolution of the 
film is this: a Ministry inspector comes to travel on the train to 
see if it can be licensed to run under its new management. Various 
things go wrong and delay it. The verdict at the end is: it passes 
precisely because of these delays. Anything faster would have 
broken the rules! 

In a Barnacle BilU ‘ gag a crew member gives the captain a 
present for his cabin: a pier in a bottle. It is an image that hits 
off what the film has made of itself; it marks the culmination of 
a process by which the films have, in the phrase used above, 
‘ turned in on themselves *. become self-admiring, put themselves 
behind glass as in a museum. 

These three films - The Rainbow Jacket, The Titfietd Thunderbolt 
and Barnacle Bill - were all written by Clarke (for different direc- 
tors: Dearden. Crichton, Frend). But they are representative of 
the way the studio as a whole was going. 

• For instance; Halfway House, The Way to the Stars, The October 

Man, Poet’s Pub, Last Holiday, Something Money can’t Buy, Gene- 
vieve, The Long Memory, Innocent Sinners. 



Ealing itself was a ‘ little old ’ institution, determined to keep 119 
going as before- The policy was to preserve continuity above all. 

As shown in the printed tables, the same directors from the war 
years continued to dominate. Most of those who came in as new 
directors were Ealing-trained, and (Holt excepted) made films after 
an established Ealing pattern. Likewise, new writers kept -to the 
house tradition, including William Rose, author of Touch and Go, 

Davy and Man in the Sky as well as of Mackendrick’s The Maggie 
and The Ladykillers,* 

A feature of the last set of Ealing films is their now patently 
strained community spirit, as though the feeling behind it had 
thinned down to a tired nostalgia - nostalgia both for the war- 
time spirit and for the type of film which celebrated it in the past. 

Hence the attempts to repeat past successful formulae. The last 
dozen films include: Touch and Go: (‘ neighbourhood ’ comedy). 

The Feminine Touch: hospital as community (directed by Pat 
Jackson from outside Ealing, presumably in the hope of another 
White Corridors). The Long Arm: on the police (cf The Blue Lamp). 

Man in the Sky: aircraft factory as community. Barnacle Bill: 
echoes of several earlier comedies, notably Passport to Pimlico. 

Davy: music hall (cf the wartime Champagne Charlie). Dunkirk. 

All these are hollow in comparison with predecessors and few 
made any impression on audiences. 

Also in this dozen are The Ladykillers and Nowhere to Go. They 
represent two of the other possibilities that were open. Mackend- 
rick, as elsewhere, uses ‘ Ealing material ’ but treats it with an 
extra dimension of intelligence and reflection. But Ealing had only 
one of him and he left after this film for America. Holt’s is the 
* anti-Ealing ’ film, a genuinely fresh approach. But by the time 
he got this chance Ealing was finished. The most interesting specu- 
lation about what might have been, at Ealing, is: what might Holt 
have done if given films to direct in the early 1950s, at the same 
age when, in the previous decade, others were making their start? 

Balcon himself however was, and is, fatalistic about the decline. 

When the traditional Ealing formulae were no longer working it 
was time to finish.*® So far from regretting that in his second 
decade at Ealing he was not more successful in renewing the supply 
of creative people, he regrets that the continuity could not be even 
more complete than it was.^® Ealing did not want to adapt. The 
form and content of the films are here, once more, closely related 
to the experience of the studio. 

To be concluded. 


* Rose’s work is referred to at the end of the section on Mackendrick, 
in Part IT. 
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122 Edoardo Bruno on Rossellini’s Acts of the Apostles 


As a postscript to our special issue on Roberto Rossellini (v 14 
no 4, Winter 1973-4). we are glad to publish the following article 
on his television serial The Acts of the Apostles, from Filmcritica 
196/197. March-April 1968, and we take this opportunity to remind 
our readers that, fro 7 n May 6 to 24, the National Film Theatre is 
presenting, in collaboration with Screen, a short season of a dozen 
films by Rossellini, accompanied by two seminars to discuss the 
issues raised by the special issue of Screen. 

Editors 

In Acts of the Apostles the varying spatial relationship of Rossel- 
lini’s dramatic art attains a wider dimension. A more broadly- 
spaced structure enables the film to encompass long narrative tracts 
and thoughtful pauses introducing fresh upheavals: echoes of past 
history reach us, not as passive observation, but. in Rossellini’s own 
style, as a living chronicle of the times. 

At the beginning of Acts of the Apostles, as the slave walks 
along with the Roman citizen, the camera ranges over the city of 
Jerusalem, showing its day to day customs, the way of life of the 
Jewish community, and the shops and houses* of the different 
districts. The events of Christ’s trial and death are recalled. This 
is an encounter with reality, filmed direct as an affirmation of living 
cinema. In Rossellini’s films reality is discovered throughout the 
action, in the return to shelving an historical dimension, in the 
matter-of-fact, true to life quality of a felt need for expression. 
Events make history of myths, fantasy and legend if they can be 
presented as events, if they become matter-of-fact, divested of their 
meta-historical quality. 

The events are given a new turn by the varying length of the 
sweep of narrative, which is broken up into five episodes for 
television. The alternating methods of presentation give the viewer 
new pause for thought and involve him in following the thread of 
the different episodes. 

Rossellini, taking the rediscovery of dialectical reasoning as his 
motto, makes Luke’s book the starting point for discovering reality 
and going on to negate it by a dialectical method of observation 
which may be identified as akin with ‘ critical Marxism In this 
sense the story, the human relationships and conflicts with tradi- 
tion and politics within it, become at once both credible and in- 
credible. The more ambiguous the light in which they are shown, 
the less is the room for judgment, and the conditions are created 
for free access to the events. This attitude is not of course kept 
up throughout the whole of the action; at times the film hovers 
on the brink of a kind of theological transcendentalism which does 
not fit its overall structure. At such points ideological capitulation 
and unthought- out mythical positions become apparent. The read- 



ing of the third chapter, for example, ceases to be ambiguous; 123 
Peter s mystical speeches and James’s reaction to Herod’s premedi- 
tated cruelty and the senseless slaughter, are expressed in weak 
words carelessly linked to the text. The sound - speech, music and 
sound effects — is all inadequate to the structure. The dubbing 
institutionalises the voices, making them distinct where there 
should be silence,' or at least only indistinguishable murmuring. 

The historidst side of Rossellini’s method is that it destroys 
legend. Luke’s account of the descent of the Holy Spirit fifty days 
after Christ’s resurrection, is presented by Rossellini as a sudden 
madness which seized the apostles as they hid within doors, living 
in silence and in fear of showing themselves, or speaking or moving. 
Suddenly they rush out and mingle among the people of the old 
dty and the crowd of pilgrims converging on the Temple for the 
feast days. Peter and the apostles begin to shout out the deeds of 
Christ, his death and resurrection; in a mystical frenzy their w^ords 
are listened to, seized on, discussed, and accepted or rejected. Even 
miracles are shown from the side of the people, with the cripple 
recovering his lost movements under a commanding gaze. 

The Acts of the Apostles are narrated in the third person; but 
sometimes the camera identifies with the actors. Its movements 
become objective, critical faculties are left aside, and* the recollec- 
tions of Peter and the apostles take over, as they spread the word 
of Christ as they had heard it, in mysterious tones. 

A dual need runs through the work: a dialectic between the need 
to remain faithful to a narrative form, and the attempt to be true 
to life. The ideological requirement is constantly confronted with 
the modem need to investigate reality, arouse everyone’s doubts 
and make the conflict between society and religion more acute, 
filling it with fear and deepening divisions. The long wait before 
the meeting at the gates of Jerusalem is the m’ght of doubt and 
wondering; as if the camera were trying to sound out the thoughts , 
of each of the characters. 

So, for example, in the debate between the circumdsionists and 
the opposition, between tradition and iimovation, Paul boldly 
takes the side of innovatTon and unrepentantly points to the break 
with tradition and the move away from the law of Moses. Peter 
suffers like a mother to see doubts and divisions growing up 
between young and old, and moves cautiously and fearfully. 

The space between the scenes, the times rediscovered in work- 
ing movements as clay is prepared for tableware and paints for 
dishes or dyes for wool, as the hand-weaver works at his loom, 
are the means by which Rossellini uncovers an historical dimension 
related to man, confirming an artistic decision. They are the occa- 
sion for thinking and reasoning in asides about specific conjectures. 

The h5rpotheses of a new science are sketched out, needing to 
overcome the limitations of the ancient law, and other natural 
conditions mature. The separation pf Hebrews and pagans no 



124 longer makes sense; there is no sense in refusing aid on the day 
of rest, or refusing to eat with the uncircumcised, or make pagans 
who ask to be baptised, conform to the law of Moses. In the tiventy 
years of preaching worldly things alter, and there is a change in 
the consequences of a barrier ivhich now signifies social conser- 
vatism. In the sequences bettveen the scenes Rossellini gives his 
explanations and dra^vs together the tangled threads of a story 
presented, as is his custom, in the unfolding narration of a 
chronicle. Why should the prophecy come true? Where is the 
kingdom of justice, of miracles and love called for in the advent 
of the Messiah? The questions of the weaver who gives hospitality 
to Paul heralds the doubts which the Rabbi will expound to him 
with greater authority; they herald the motives for opposition, the 
metaphysical desire to see strange happenings followed by others. 
But they are never answered: the doubts remain hollow, and history 
does not allow for such happenings. 

Rossellini’s decision is confirmed when, in a repetition of the 
gestures of the last supper. Peter puts forth the Eucharist of bread 
and wine, body and blood, eaten in simplicity and without ritual, 
in the silence of a human emotion arising from the return of a 
memory. Devotion is here the phenomenon of the absurd, already 
beginning to crumble with the early Chris'tians themselves. 
Obviously Peter, John. James, Paul and Stephen are not aware of 
this, nor are any of the other characters; but the decline of religion 
has begun, and the clear skies are no longer awaiting some day of 
universal judgment. Rossellini’s style is dry, sometimes even coarse 
(the rage of Herod’s soldiers in the third chapter oscillates between 
the recollection of the memorable deed, and the absurd); and the 
fabric of the film is woven together with the specific aim of de- 
mystifying and making the fevered activities of the ‘ possessed of 
the Spirit ’ more dramatic, more realistic and truer to life. Some- 
times their words express nostalgia, obstinacy and inconsistency. 
But often they express the need to bring oneself back to fight harder 
for a new world, without illusions in miracles. Problems are con- 
sciously posed in concrete terms, and. through the effort, there 
arises a new social reality, a vision of society related to change. 

When Peter speaks with Paul in the night, he reminds him of 
his teacher Gamaliel who, when asked to tell as much of the law 
as possible in the time he could stay standing on one leg with the 
other tucked up behind him, answered, ‘ Love thy neighbour ’. And 
this one image sums up Rossellini’s characteristically concise style, 
and conceptually exemplifies his idea of total cinema. 

translated from the Italian by Judith White. 
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